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IMPORTANT NOTICES, 


The Subscription Price of this Journal 
is $1.00 a year, in the United States, Can- 
ada, and Mexico; all other countries in the 
Postal Union, 50 cents a year extra for post- 
age. Sample copy freo. 


The Wrapper-Label Date of this paper 
indicates the end of the month,to which 
your subscription is paid. For instance, 
**dec03’’ on your label shows that it is 
paid to the end of December, 1903. 

Subscription Receipts.—We do not send 
a receipt for money sent us to pay subscrip- 
tion, but change the date on your wrapper- 
label, which shows you that the money has 
been received and credited. 

Advertising Rates will be given upon ap- 
plication. 
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National Bee-Keepers’ Association 


Objects of the Association: 


ist.—To promote the interests of its members. 
2d.—To protect and defend its members in 
their lawful rights. 


3d.—To enforce laws against the adulteration 
of honey. 


ANNUAL MEMBERSHIP, $1.00. 
Send dues to Treasurer. 


President—W. Z. HcutcHInson, Flint, Mich. 
Vice-President—J. U. Harris, 
Grand Junction, Colo. 
Secretary—GrorGE W. YorxkK, 
144 & 146 E. Erie St., Chicago, Ill. 
General Manager and Treasurer— 
N. E. FRANCE, Platteville, Wis. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


E. Wurrcoms, Friend, Neb. 
W.Z HutTcuHinson, Flint, Mich. 
Upo ToEPPERWEIN, San Antonio, Tex. 
R. C. AIKIN, Loveland, Colo. 
P. H. E_woop, Starkville, N. Y. 
E. R. Root, Medina, Ohio. 
Ww. A. SELSER, Philadelphia, Pa. 
G. M. Doo.iT.. Le, Borodino, N. Y. 
W. F. Marks, Chapinville, N. Y. 
J. M. HampBauGna, Escondido, Calif. 
C. A. Hatcn, Richland Ctr., Wis. 
Dr. C. C. MILLER, Marengo, [1l. 


(= If more convenient, Dues may be sent 
to the Secretary, at the office of the American 
Bee Journal. 





A Celluloid Queen-Button is a very 
pr.sty thimg tora bee-keeper or honey-seller to 
wear on his coat-lapel. It of- 
ten serves to introduce the 
subject of honey, and fre- 
quently leads to a sale. 

The picture shown herewith 
is a reproduction of a motto 
queen-button that we are fur- 
nishing to bee-keepers. It has 
a pin on the underside to 
Price, by mail, 6 cents; two for 10c; 
Send all orders to the office 





fasten it. 
or 6 for 25 cents. 
of the American Bee Journal. 





200 Nuclei with 
Red Clover Italian Queeris 


Ready for Immediate Delivery. 














We have arranged with a bee-keeper having a larg 
apiary adjoining Chicago, to furnish us with Nuclei, each 
having a Red Clover Queen reared from one of Root’s 
specially selected Red Clover Breeding Queens. They wi 
be shipped direct from the apiary at these prices, cash with 


| 


the order: 
One 3-frame Nucleus with queen, $3.50; 5 or more at 
$3.00 each—on standard Langstroth frames in light ship. 
ping-boxes. 
Or, we can furnish these Nuclei in 8-frame hives con- 
taining 3 extra brood-combs and 2 extra frames with foun- 
dation starters, at these prices: 
One Nucleus for $4.50; or 5 at $4.00 each. 
With a good fall honey-flow these Nuclei can easily be 
built up into good, strong colonies for wintering. 


Address all orders to 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 


144 & 146 East Erie Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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; Dr. Miller’s New Book 





‘SENT BY RETURN MAIL. 


The book contains 328 pages, is bound in handsome cloth, with gold 
letters and design; it is printed on best book-paper, and illustrated with 
over 100 beautiful original half-tone pictures, taken by Dr. Miller himself. 
It is unique in this regard. 

The first few pages of the new book are devoted to an interesting 
biographical sketch of Dr. Miller, telling how he happened to get into 
bee-keeping. Seventeen years'ago he wrote a small book, called ‘“‘A Year 
Among the Bees,’’ but that little work has been out of print for a number 
of years. While some of the matter used in the former book is found in 
the new one, it all reads like a good new story of successful bee-keep- 
ing by one of the masters, and shows in minutest detail just how Dr. Mil- 
ler does things with bees. 


HOW TO GET A COPY OF DR. MILLER'S 


} “FORTY YEARS AMONG THE BEES.” 
! 


The price of this new book is $1.00, post-paid; or, if taken with the 
WEEKLY American Bee Journal for one year, BOTH will be sent for $1.75. 
Or, any present regular subscriber to the American Bee Journal 
whose subscription is paid in advance, can have a copy of Dr. Miller’s new 
book free as a premium for sending us Two New Subscribers to the Bee 
Journal for one year with $2.00. This is a magnificent offer, and should 
be taken advantage of at once. For many of our readers it is not only an 
easy way to earn a copy of the book, but at the same time they will be 
helping to extend the subscription list of the old American Bee Journal, 
and thus aiding also in spreading the best kind of apicultural information 
among those who would be successful bee-keepers. 
‘ Address all orders to 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO, 
144 & 146 E. Erie Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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How to Avoid Killing Bees.—There are some things that 
y bee-keeper naturally learns by experience that are 
ind in text-books of instruction in bee-keeping. 
the matter of killing bees. 


not always 
One of these relates 
In some apiaries hundreds, or thou- 
sands, of bees are killed in the course of a year simply by mashing 
m when covers or supers are put on hives. The case is unusually 
id when a large amount of smoke has been used. The bees run out 
the hive, boiling over all around,and by the time the operator is 
rough with his manipulations there is a layer of them half an inch 
ick or more all around on the upper edge of the sides and ends of 
the hive. If now the cover be quickly placed over, a large portion of 
these bees will be killed. If the operator is touched with a feeling of 
pity for the little innocents, and slowly lets down the cover upon them 
so as to give them time to get out of the way, the result is but little bet- 
After their stampede the bees appear just a bit stupid, and make no 
move to get out of the way till the cover presses down uncomfortably 
upon them, and then it is too late, for they are held fast in spite of all 


efforts to get away while the cover is slowly crushing the life out of 
them. 


The experienced operator will put on the cover without killing a 
In the first place, he will seldom have so many bees in the way, 
for he does not find it necessary to use so much smoke. Butif there 
should be a border of bees an inch thick all around, he is still master 
of the situation. A little smoke is puffed lightly upon the border of 
bees just to stir them up enough so that they will be inclined to 
‘move on,’? and then the operator takes the cover in hand. Instead 
of holding the cover level over the place where it belongs, one end of 
the cover is raised 10 or 12 inches, and the other end is allowed to 
touch the hive. Neither does it touch the hive the whole width, but 
ist the corner of the cover farthest from the operator is allowed to 
touch the nearest corner of the hive. Still holding the cover with one 
end raised, he slides it from him across the width of the hive. Then 
allowing this end of the cover to remain resting on the hive, he 
quickly drops the other end 3, 4, or more inches, and as quickly raises 
itagain. The bees that were squeezed by the dropping of the cover 
will get out of the way whenit is raised. Without waiting an instant, 
he rapidly moves the cover up and down, each time raising it not quite 
high as it was raised before, and lowering it ju..t a little more. At 
the last, when the cover is raised only an inch, or half an inch, a few 
rapid vibrations up and down gets the last bee out of the way, and he 
tell pretty well by the feeling when the cover no longer strikes 
ipon the bees but upon the solid hive, and the cover is then allowed 
reet. All this is so rapidly done that it does not take so much time 
as seems in the telling, and itis well that each novice should in the 
t begin practicing to save the lives of his bees. 


06. 





Cages for Shipping Queens Abroad.—J. P. Moore is re- 
ted in Gleanings in Bee-Culture to have succeeded in “ sending 
it 9% percent of his queens through alive to foreign countries.’ 
mailing queens to England he uses two Benton cages fastened 
ther face to face without any wire-cloth. Besides the candy, two 
| tubes are contained, one filled with water, the other with honey. 





| 


The candy varies from the usual formula a little, and it is 
sible that it might be a good thing for domestic 
mailing. 


just pos- 
as well as foreign 
He says 


The candy is made of powdered sugar and honey, with the addi- 
tion of a little glycerine, to prevent it from drying out and becoming 
hard. It is made as follows: 

To seven cups of powdered sugar add one cup of nice, well-ripened 
honey; knead thoroughly, and make into three or four balls. Let it 
stand a few days; then break the balls up and pour a little glycerine 
over the mass, and work in more powdered sugar. Make into balls 
as before, and let it standa day or two, when it is ready for use, if 
you have added enough sugar and not too much. If the balls flatten 
down the candy is too soft, and must have more sugar; butif they 
retain their shape, and have a moist appearance, the candy 1s just 
right. When just right, it is soft and pliable, and retains its shape 
when made into balls. 








Are Queens Injured by Sudden Cessation of Laying? 
—QOn page 505, Mr. Hasty says: 

‘*My ideaof the thing is that injury (if any) by suddenly com- 
pelling a laying queen to cease laying would all come in the first week. 


Twelve weeks no worse than six, so far as the laying matter is con- 
cerned.”’ 


Evidently he is not in accord with what is perhaps a commonly 
accepted view, that the suddenness of the cessation does mischief, as 
if violence were done to the queen by compelling her to retain eggs 
that she feels impelled to lay. Really, is there anything in that view? 
Is there any violence in the case whatever? A queen can continue— 
does continue to lay—when suddenly removed from the combs, proven 
by the eggs dropped on the floor-board of a swarm before any combs 
are built. Is there, then, such a great suddenness in the cessation? 





Destroying Queen-Cells to Prevent Swarming.— When 
the beginner has reached that point where it seems desirable to him to 
prevent swarming, one of the first things that occur to him is to cut 
out queen-cells. As the building of queen-cells is a part of the regu- 
lar program of swarming, if they be regularly destroyed every few 
days the rest of the program can not be carried out, and he thinks 
there will be no swarming. He is surprised, however, to be told that 
this can not at all be relied upon to prevent swarming. If constantly 
thwarted in their efforts by the destruction of queen-cells, the bees 
become desperate and swarm out justas soon as an eggis laidina 
queen-cell—possibly not waiting for that. The inefficiency of destroy- 
ing cells as a means of preventing swarming has been so emphasized 
that some seem to have the impression that it has no effect whatever. 

It does, however, have an appreciable effect, indeed to such an 
extent that one with bees not especially given to swarming may go 
through the season with very little of it. If, upon examination, 
queen-cells be found in a colony, and they are destroyed, the bees may 
swarm the very next day. But this is not likely. They may at once 
start cells again, only to be destroyed again by the bee-keeper on his 
next round, andif he goes through his colonies for cells every 10 days 
or so he will find some colonies that will keep up this battle with him 
the entire season without swarming. In other cases he will find the 
bees not so constant in their attempts. On oneof his rounds he de- 
stroys cells in a certain colony, and the next time he finds none. On 
subsequent visits he may find cells started, and he may not. 

Without actually recommending the cutting out of queen-cells as 
a means of preventing swarming, it is only fair to say that it is pos- 
sible that one, especially if he can be present with the bees only a 
short time each day, may go through the season quite satisfactorily, 
provided he has a number of nuclei with young queens, or is willing 
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to buy young queens. Suppose he has only a few colonies, and is 
present with them only an hour or so each morning; or suppose he 
has a number of colonies in an out-apiary that he visits only once in 
10 days or so. He has all his queens clipped as an indispensable pro- 
viso. He regularly destroys queen-cells in all colonies every 10 days 
or so, and so long as there is no swarming all is clear sailing. On one 
ef his visits, however, he finds a colony with sealed cells and no eggs 
or young brood. He knows then that this colony has swarmed. All 
the same he destroys all queen-cells, and the next time round he gives 
it a young laying queen, and counts pretty safely that no more fool- 
ishness in the way of swarming will be considered by that colony for 
the rest of the season. 

That’s the whole program; destroy cells every 10 days, and when 
a colony is found queenless give ita young laying queen at the next 
subsequent visit. It may not suit many, but the plan is not altogether 
to be despised. 

The above program has been carried out in a good many cases in 
a certain locality this year as well as other years, and it gets the honey. 





Shall Swarms be Shaken Before Preparations for 
Swarming ?—Some think it better to anticipate any action on the 
part of the bees by shaking before the time comes for the bees to 
start queen-cells, while others prefer to postpone action till queen- 
cells are found in process of construction. What may be best in one 
locality, or for one person, may not be best for another. 

Where one can forestall swarming, and feel sure that is the end of 
it for the season, there is quite a comfortable feeling of being master 
of the situation. Granted that the shaking may interfere to some 
extent with the crop, the question may be asked whether it interferes 
any more—whether it interferes as much—as would swarming. Even 
if a little less may be obtained from each colony, the total crop may 
be increased by the shaking, for with the swarming question out of 
the way one can take care of enough more bees to more than make up 
allloss that comes from shaking. For, after all, in most cases the 
amount of work involved is the important factorin the problem. 
Less work and more bees will result from getting the swarming nui- 
sance out of the way in advance. 

But all may not be able to clear the track thusin advance. Too 
early shaking will with them only make the swarming demon more 
troublesome right in the harvest time. There may be sufficient reason 
why for them it may be best to keep on the watch for swarming prep- 
arations, only taking action when queen-cells are found in the hive. 
[t will require work to go through the hives at stated times looking 
for cells. Still, one accustomed to the work will do it rapidly, and 
the results may justify the expenditure of labor. There will, too, be 
always ahead the alluring prospect of some colonies that will make 
no preparation for swarming whatever throughout the whole season, 
and they will be the record-making colonies. If all were shaken in 
advance no discrimination could be made, for it would not be possible 
in advance to select those colonies which would be complaisant 
enough to refrain from swarming. 

This whole matter of shaken swarms is yet more or less unsettled, 
and it is to be hoped that experience, careful observation, and liberal 
exchange of views will so increase our knowledge regarding it that in 
the near future each one may have some more definite idea as to what 
shall bring the best practical results in his own case. 








ASHLEY VALLEY, UTAH, seems to be a veritable bee-keepers’ 
paradise, according to E. 8. Lovesy, who grows eloquent over it in 
the Rocky Mountain Bee Journal. Enormous records have been 
made, some of them exceeding 1000 pounds to the colony. Abouta 
hundred bee-keepers occupy the valley, someof them having five and 
six apiaries with from 150 to 200 colonies in each yard, ‘‘and all of 
them rushing in with their loads of beautiful white honey.’ Those 
who might think of moving to this paradise are warned off by 
Editor Morehouse, who says the valley is now fully stocked, and no 
new bee-keeper should crowd in on those already there. 

But he awakens interest in the Uintah Indian Reservation, which 
will be opened to settlement Oct. 1, 1904, saying: 

The Uintah Reservation is similar to the Ashley valley, and when 
settled its valleys will produce honey as lavishly as the celebrated 
country around Vernal. It is now far isolated from railroads, but the 
Denver, Northwestern & Pacific, now building, will cross its borders 
and open its magnificent resources to commerce and civilization. 

-_—__—__—~ o-@—____ __-— 

The Premiums offered this week are well worth working 

for. Look at them. 





Convention Proceedings 











Proceedings of the Texas Bee-Keepers’ Conven- 
tion Held at the A. & M. College, at College 
Station, July 8 to 10, 1903. 


BY LOUIS H. SCHOLL, SEC. 


(Continued from page 535.) 


The following paper was presented by Wilmon Newell, 
who had charge of the experimental work referred to by 
Prof. Sanderson : 


REPORT OF THE EXPERIMENTAL APIARY OF THE 
TEXAS A. & M. COLLEGE FOR 1902-3. 


The Experimental Apiary was established in May, 1902, 
with an appropriation of $500 for the first year’s work, or 
until Sept. 1, 1902. The itemized account of how this money 
was expended, as well as the work accomplished up to Sept. 1, 
1902, will be found in the ‘*‘ Report Upon the A. & M. College 
Apiary,’’ which was published during the past winter. Of 
this report 1500 copies were printed, but owing to lack of 
funds, copies were mailed to only a few in response to most 
urgent requests. Several hundred inquiries were received 
at the office of the entomologist for this report, showing 
that the bee-keeping industry in Texas is rapidly growing, 
and the demand for information enormous. Copies of this 
report may be had free of charge by applying to the secre- 
tary of the Association, or to the State entomologist. 


For the year 1902-3, the sum of $250 was available. 
This sum was totally inadequate forthe work proposed, 
especially as the first year’s work and funds were insufli- 
cient to build up the apiary to the proper size and condition 
for careful experimental work. The sum of $250 was ex- 
hausted by March 1, 1902, and since that time the experi- 
mental apiary has been run mostly by main strength—and 
donations from charitably inclined individuals. Running 
a private apiary purely for the commercial gain to be 
derived therefrom, and running an experimental apiary 
with no possible source of revenue, are two distinct and 
different propositions, which fact is not always taken into 
account by the outsider. A number of reasons, and chief 
among them the necessity of a large and varied equipment, 
make the conducting of an experimental apiary by far the 
more expensive of the two. The $250 above mentioned was 
expended as follows : 


EE eT ey Bee. Lee ae eae $45 40 
ng os. eet eiacdeanetecsacs MOO 
Tools, fence, and accessories to bee-house.............. 39 48 
Rn onc nd vc maiindep boebueercdceseee BO OO 
Feeding in fall of 1902, made necessary by dry season.. 6 00 
Seeds and plants for experiments with cultivated loney- 
NE sais 5 Gila ote ains os GRiakicna ahs eee eee kb 6 dtek'> « 15 83 
Improvement in main building office.................. 6 00 
Travel (foul brood inspection and assistance).......... 21 10 
i a ee 
PUT WUIUIINIDE 5 ui cc ccusecccsnildcnasscbeceesce BM OO 
Ras Sic ans S Wis Sa ook bes Senoon vee eee es FS 
OE as: nies avin atind td tab eta weenie aan $250 00 


Owing to the shortage of funds, some lines of experi- 
mental work undertaken in 1902 had to be entirely aban- 
doned, while the results with many other experiments were 
neither satisfactory nor conclusive, owing to the small 
number of colonies engaged in them. 

HONEY-PLANTS. 

In the fall and winter of 1902 considerable attention was 
given in the current numbers of the bee-papers to a Califor- 
nia plant designated as ‘‘carpet grass,’’ very flatteri: 
reports being given as to its honey-producing qualities and 
resistance to drouth. We were unable to ascertain the s; 
cies of this plant, and accordingly secured from Sutter Co., 
Calif., through the courtesy of Mr. J. H. Erich, of that 
county, living ‘‘carpet grass’’ plants. These were planted 
out immediately upon their arrival, and grew fairly wel! 
Some time after securirg these plants, its name of Lipp: 
nodifiora was published in the bee-papers. When the plants 
at College Station began blooming in the latter part of 
May, they were not only found to be this species, but were 
also identical with the form of this species occurring in 
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ceo tral Texas. This plant can be found along the banks of 
si-eams, and on the sandy knolls adjoining stock tanks. As 

ney-producer in central Texas, at least, it is absolutely 
wo:thless. The bees visit it but rarely, and only then in 
the absence of all other nectar-yielding plants. 


A small field of alfalfa was planted on the upland at 
College Station in the fall of 1902, and in spite of the abun- 
dont winter rains following, died out completely by May 1. 
The seed germinated and came up well, but the soil was 
evidently too poor for its growth. 

The writer has often noticed that California privet— 
which shrub is largely planted for ornamental hedges in 
many parts of Texas—when in bloom, is visited by many 
bees, and the nectar secured is evidently considerable. 
With a view to determining the value of this shrubas a 
honey-producer, a small grove was planted during the past 
winter. Here, again, the lack of help asserted itself, and 
the work had to be abandoned when about one acre had 
been planted out. It is proposed to continue this planting 
until the grove contains at least three acres, and this, in 
three or four years, should give a good indication of what 
may be expected from this plant. 

In March, the seed of several plants, including catnip, 
teasel, milkweed and sweet clover (Melilotus), were planted 
in carefully prepared soil. None of them grew. 


Of over 40 different plants tested during 1902 and 1903, 
only borage, mustard, mignonette, Japanese buckwheat, 
sweet-peas, cow-peas, and California privet promise to 
thrive under soil and weather conditions existing at College 
Station. Of these only borage, mignonette, Japanese buck- 
wheat and privet offer any prospect of being profitable if 
grown on a commercial scale for honey alone. 


** PELLONCILLOS.”’ 


This, an unrefined sugar manufactured in Mexico, is 
familiar to the great majority of Texas bee-keepers, and 
especially to those of the Southwest, who have often used it 
for feeding in ‘‘ off ’’ years. 

With a view to testing its food-value for bees, and its 
cost as compared to sugar, we secured last autumn about 40 
pounds of thissugar. The sugar, as ordinarily sold, isin 
small cones containing about 13 ounces each, wrapped with 
corn-husks. In December several of these cones were 
placed in an empty super over a strong colony in need of 
stores. The bees worked at it slowly but steadily, and at 
the end of a month over half the sugar still remained in the 
super. 

On Feb. 10,11 and 12, the weather being warm and 
sunny, out-door feeding was resorted to as many of the col- 
onies were short of stores. About 100 yards from the api- 
ary three feeders were placed. One containing dry pellon- 
cillos, one syrup made from pelloncillos and cold water, and 
the other contained ordinary sugar syrup made from granu- 
lated sugar (in the proportion of one part granulated sugar 
to 14% parts water). The bees showed a decided preference 
for the granulated-sugar syrup, and took it fully four times 
as rapidly as the “ pelloncie”’ syrup. The dry pelloncillos 
were visited by only an occasional bee. 


The day following many dead bees were found in front 
of all the hives, andin the afternoon a full quart of bees, 
dead and dying, were found bunched together by the 
‘“pelloncie’’ feeder. Analysis of the “ pelloncie’’ syrup 
was made by Prof. H. H. Harrington, State Chemist, and 
was found to contain a large percentage of acetic acid. The 
dry pelloncillos were then examined, and were also found to 
contain acetic acid. The large organic content, aside from 
sugar, is most favorable for acetic acid fermentation. The 
presence of a considerable amount of water, for this fermen- 
tation to take place, is not necessarily essential. For this 
reason we must conclude that the use of pelloncillos for 
feeding bees is a most dangerous practice, and in no case 
should be undertaken without first testing the sugar for 
acid, and even while being fed it should be tested with lit- 
mus paperevery day to be certain that no fermentation is 
taking place. 

FEEDING EXPERIMENTS. 


An experiment in stimulative feeding was undertaken 
the past spring, but owing to the limited number of colo- 
nies the results obtained were not conclusive. 


In the experiment six colonies, each having six frames 

f bees (practically 6-frame nuclei) were used. Colonies 8 

nd 9 (old series) were fed from Feb. 13 to April 13, with 

joolittle (division-board) feeders, at the rate of one-half 

‘int of syrup per day (granulated sugar one part, to water 

2 parts), the feeding being omitted on cool and rainy days, 
hen the bees refused to take the syrup from the feeders. 





Colonies 2 and 12 were fed in the same way from March 
6 to April 13. Coionies 1 and 3, for comparison, received 
no feed. At the beginning of the experiment these colo- 
nies (6-frame nuclei) were, so far as could be determined, in 
the samecondition. All were in 10-frame dovetailed hives, 
and ali had 3-banded Italian queens. 

Summing up the results: Nos. 1and 3 together pro- 
duced (up to June 1)15 pounds of extracted honey. Colo- 
nies 8 and 9 were fed in all 8 26-100 poundsof sugar, which, 
at 6 cents per pound, cost 50 cents. These two colonies to- 
gether produced a surplus of 23% pounds,a gain of 8% 
pounds over the unfed colonies. Honey of the same quality 
and kind sold in Bryan, Tex., at this time for 7 cents. The 
gain over the unfed colonies was therefore 59 cents, ob- 
tained at a cost of 50 cents ; profit 9 cents. 


Colonies 2 and 12 received in all 5.8 pounds of sugar, 
which cost 35 cents. These two colonies produced only 15 
pounds of surplus, which was the amount produced by 1 
and 3 without feed. Loss, 35 cents. The above results 
would indicate that the feeding commenced early (Feb. 153), 
was far more profitable than the feeding commenced later 
on (March 6), The above amounts of surplus seem very 
small, but the fact that only nuclei were used in the experi- 
ment readily explains that point. Had full colonies been 
used the total yields would have been much larger, and 
doubtless the benefit (or loss) have been more marked. 


We are prone to believe from this experiment, as well 
as from previous observations, that whether or not stimula- 
tive feeding will prove profitable in the increased honey- 
production will depend largely upon the price paid for 
sugar, the selling price of the honey secured, and the length 
of time available for building up the colonies before the 
main honey-flow commences. For example, in the above 
instance it is seen that the colonies which were given from 
Feb. 13 to April 13 to build up not only paid for the sugar 
furnished them, but made a narrow margin of profit besides. 
On the other hand, the colonies which were given from 
March 6 to April 13 to build up, did not even pay for a part 
of the sugar fed them. 

As an illustration of the bearing of the prices of sugar 
and honey upon the results, suppose thatin the case of 
colonies 8 and9, the sugar had been purchased at 5 cents 
and the honey sold for 8 cents. The profit would have been 
27 cents instead of 9cents. Again, as a somewhat extreme 
case, suppose that the honey obtained were of good quality 
and retailed direct by the bee-keeperat 10 cents. The profit 
due to feeding colonies 8 and 9 would have been (with sugar 
at 5 cents) 45 cents. 

Two full colonies were also usedin a similar experi- 
ment, one being fed and the other not fed. In this case the 
fed colony produced but 3 pounds more surplus than the un- 
fed colony, with a resultant loss of 12cents. In the case of 
these colonies, had the sugar been bought for 5 centsa 
pound, and the honey sold for 10 cents, the gain in honey 
would have exactly paid for the sugar fed. In other words, 
neither profit nor loss. The value of the time necessary to 
do such feeding is not taken into consideration. These re- 
sults are not considered by any means as conclusive, but 
are presented as showing how a very small variation in the 
price of sugar, or in the selling price of honey, will deter- 
mine whether stimulative feeding will return a profit or a 
loss. 

SECTION HONEY VS. EXTRACTED. 


The present season has but confirmed our former opin- 
ion, that the vicinity of the College is totally unadapted to 
the production of section honey. A slow honey flow, an 
abundance of propolis, and above all, a dark honey, are the 
main deterrent factors. This makes the use of hives, spe- 
cially constructed for section-honey production—such, for 
example, as the Danzenbaker—inadvisable. An interest- 
ing observation was made the past spring in connection 
with the latter hive. 4x5 plain sections, with fences and 
foundation starters, were placed upon one Danzenbaker 
hive, and upon one 10-frame dovetailed hive. The colonies 
in both these hives were 3-banded Italian, and, as nearly as 
could be determined, of the same strength. Now, as to re- 
sults: The colony in the Danzenbaker hive produced 11 
sections that graded No. 2, and 13 partially filled sections 
that could not be graded other than culls. The colony in 
the 10-frame dovetailed hive produced 15 No. 1 sections and 
14 No. 3 sections. We have no explanation to offer. 

On account of the abundance of propolis the use of 
closed-end frames, in moSt parts of Texas, is not practi- 
cable, and their use by beginners is not to be recommended. 
Among extensive bee-keepers rapidity of manipulation is a 
most important consideration. With such a hive as the 
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Danzenbaker rapidity of manipulation—as that term is com- 
monly understood in Texas—is impossible. 

In some localities propolis is so abundant as to make 
even the Hoffman frame an undesirable one. This is 
notably the case in the Brazos bottom, but a few miles from 
the College. It has been the custom of many bee-keepers 
to overcome this difficulty by the use of the “ all-wood ”’ 
frame, which must be spaced “‘ by guess.’’ For many rea- 
sons a self-spacing frame is to be desired, and in localities 
where propolis is abundant we heartily endorse the metal- 
spaced frame. These frames may be seen in the Experi- 
mental Apiary. 

(Continued next week. ) 








Shaken or Forced Swarms— Objections 
Answered. 
BY EH. F. ATWATER. 


Ae GETAZ, on page 407, relates an experience 
very different from my own. 

‘*I shook a few swarms several years ago,”’ says 
Mr. Getaz. Well, sodid I, and with the passing years I 
have shaken more, until Ican now safely say that I have 
made scores, if not hundreds, of such swarms in the last two 
years. Mr. Getaz says, “As to preventing swarming, it 
was a great success.’’ My experience is the same, if shaken 
on comb foundation starters only. With full sheets it is not 
an invariable preventive ; on full combs it is even less cer- 
tain with queens of various ages. 

Swarms shaken on combs of sealed brood often prepared 
for swarming again, unless given a ripe queen-cell, instead 
of their queen (Aikin), and this latter is a very practical 
plan, a complete success. 

Now, for the objections raised by Mr. Getaz: 

1. “To carry it out on a large scale, it would be neces- 
sary to have a number of extra hives, which would involve 
a considerable cost.’’ That’s very true, but if the profits 
more than compensate one for this extra cost, what matter ? 

2. His second objection, crooked comb and drone-comb 
built in the brood-nest, where, apparently, no frames were 
placed. Why, Mr. Getaz, how about the age of the queens ? 
Also, if the bees were not at work in the sections before be- 
ing shaken, you may be sure that they will offen build comb 
in an empty brood-nest first, where there are no little sec- 
tion-boxes or separators to divide the cluster. If the supers 
had contained drawn comb, or had been taken from other 
colonies well at workin the sections, the results might have 
been very different, for to insure s/ow work in the brood- 
nest, and the building of mostly worker-comb from mere 
starters, the bees must be working vigorously in the sec- 
tions, almost as soon as hived. 

3. **The queens will go into the sections unless pre- 
vented by a honey-board.’’ If they do, wait a few days be- 
fore adding the supers, or give a comb below. Here, the 
honey-board is ‘‘an expense’’—a blessing, not ‘‘a nui- 
sance ’’—and so an expense gladly met. 

4. ‘*Some pollen....in sections.’’ Give them a comb 
of brood or an empty comb below, which will usually les- 
sen or do away with that trouble. 

** Moderate increase, taking one comb of brood out of 
each colony every few days and replacing it with a frame 
of foundation.’’ Nice plan, that, for my ten out-yards, isn’t 
it? And more, in a fine flow my bees (mostly Italians) will 
pull out that sheet of foundation and fillit with honey, so 
that it acts very much asa division-board, practically con- 
fining the queen to one side of the hive, and so inducing 
swarming. 

Now, to go back to objection No. 2. If the shaken 
swarms ‘‘did nothing, or very little, in the sections,”’ it 
would seem to me that the queen would have been lonesome 
there. 

The colonies here do fine section-work when shaken on 
drawn combs, but are somewhat apt to swarm within two 
weeks. Starters wi//do,if you will keep in mind my direc- 
tions for securing worker-comb, and use a brood-nest of not 
more than seven Langstroth frame capacity. However, I 
have no quarrel with those who prefer full sheets of founda- 





tion, as excellent results are secured in either way, and | hive 
these forced swarms on full sheets, when, for any reas», | 
desire to form such swarms late in the season. 

“I would suggest to contract the brood-chamber to 
three combs, so that the majority of the bees would be com. 
pelled to work in the supers.’’ Don’t you do it, for pollen 
will be placed in the sections. I have found it unsafe to 
contract the brood-nest until a swarm has been hived sey. 
eral days, or they may desert. With a brood-chamber, either 
shallow or deep, of five Langstroth frame capacity, a little 
pollen may go into the sections, but with a brood-chamber 
of six or seven Langstroth frame capacity, I have very 
rarely had this trouble. 

‘Then, as soon as these three combs are occupied, add 
one or two more.’’ Here,andin the quotation above, Mr. 
Getaz says ‘‘combs,”’ but, as he said, *‘ It will not do to put 
in already built comb,"’ I suppose that he means /ram: 
Joundation. Well, just let me suggest that ‘ this is entirely 
too much work.’’ 

‘*Shall we leave a comb of brood? No, unless it is 
sealed brood.’’ I have left combs of brood of all ages, and 
no swarming out resulted therefrom, although my experi- 
ence in this respect is very different from that of J. 5 
Crane and some few others. 

** Shall we ‘ shook’ or not ? In my opinion, no, decidedly 
no. It is far better to keep the forces together than to 
divide.’””’ Why, to be sure, but shaking does not divide 
when properly done, unless increase is desired. After 
shaking, I put a piece of burlap over the topmost 
super on the forced swarm; on this place the brood-nest 
and combs of brood, and the cover on top of all. Borea !.- 
inch hole in the front end of this brood-body containing the 
frames of brood, and over this nail a chute or runway, so 
that as the brood hatches the bees are automatically fedinto 
the ‘‘ shook ”’ or forced swarm, until all the brood is hatched. 
Orthe same result may be attained by using the Heddon 
method of preventing after-swarms. 

The burlap under the brood-comb gives ventilation and 
prevents chilling of the combs of brood. By this plan the 
forces are kept together, avoiding, in my practice, any 
“ double loss,’ giving a double gain, control of swarming, 
with comparatively little labor anda large yield of comb 
honey of fine quality; and the queens are laying almost 
all the time, which can not be said of Mr. Getaz’s plan of 
unqueening, although unqueening is an excellent plan for 
localities having one short honey-flow. 

This season I have tested several systems of manage- 
ment to be used in the production of comb honey, and, asa 
result of that experience, I shall in the future use the Aikin 
method of allowing unlimited breeding-room up to the open- 
ing of the flow, then shake on starters or combs of sealed 
brood, in the latter case, giving only a ripe queen-cell. By 
giving sufficient stores and breeding-room up to the opening 
of the flow, it will not be necessary to inspect the bees more 
than once or twice up to June 1, when, at the opening of 
the June flow, by shaking a// we need not inspect brood- 
nests for several weeks, visiting the bees once in ten days to 
give more super-room, and to remove finished supers. 

Make the swarms very strong at any cost, for the strong 
colonies are the ones that stack up the supers of No. 1 
honey. Ada Co., Idaho, June 30. 


Pd 
Wetting Qeeens for Easy Handling. 


BY ADRIAN 


AM the one to whom Dr, Miller refers in-his letter 
] (page 483) as to wetting the queens when introducing 

them. WhatI had in view was not the introduction, bu! 
rather the handling of queens. The queens that I buy ar 
introduced as per directions printed on the cage-cards. I d 
not think that any better method can be found, notwith 
standing all that has been written on the subject. 

I wet the queens whenever I handle them, just for safet) 
and easy handling. For instance, you want to catch ; 
queen for some purpose or other. You find her on a com 
with more or less bees around her. Well, you try to catc! 
her. Perhapsin your hurry you mash her or injure he 
seriously. Or some bee intervenes and stings you. Or, fo 
fear of hurting her, you fail to catch her firmly, and she be 
gins to race around quite lively. In your attempt to catc 
her, you scare her worse and worse, and she finally take 
wing, and then you feel very much like breaking the thir 
commandment of the Decalogue 

Now, suppose that as soonas you see the queen you giv: 
her and the bees around her a good wetting. Then neithe 
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ior queen can neither run nor fly—just barely crawl 
You can then take your own time and catch the 

: tenderly and carefully, and just put her wherever you 
n rearing queens, I invariably cage the cells as soon as 
neces have thinned the ends. The cages are made of 
cloth, and similar in shape to the Westcages. I put 
age in the hive the queen is to occupy, if it is already 
nless, or I leaveit where the cell has been built. But 
ust be in the cluster of bees to make sure that the 
ig queen will be fed. Anyway, the time will come 

n the queen (a virgin, of course) will have to be released. 

-n I first began, I simply uncorked the cage and laid it 

he frames, letting the queen come out and go down be- 

en the combs. After two or three went ‘‘ up in the air ”’ 

ead of ‘“‘down between the combs,’’ I decided to give 

es and queens a good wetting before uncorking the 
ives. 

During the last two or three yearsI have often intro- 
duced them directly. That is, taken the cage (and enclosed 
queen) from thecolony where she had been reared, given 
her a bath, and turned her loose at the entrance of her new 

me. ‘This method has been as successful as the other. It 
has the advantage of not needing to open the hive where the 

1een is introduced. That’s a good deal in times of scarcity 
of nectar. Very often the medding of robbers spoils the 
introduction of a queen. Knox Co., Tenn. 








Our Bee-Keeping Sisters 


Conducted by Emma M. Wixson, Marengo, Ill. 














Cutting Out Queen-Cells—Swarming. 


Will you please explain about taking out queen-cells ? 

1. When to commence taking them out ? 

2. How often ? 

3. How long after the first swarm to prevent a second ? 
and how long after a second to prevent a third ? 

3. How to tellif a colony is queenless after swarming, 
and what is best to do with them ? Mrs. S. HaTcu. 

Washington Co., N. Y. 


1. If your desire is to prevent or postpone a first swarm 
you must begin as soon as queen-cells are started, at least 
before they are sealed. If you have a number of colonies, 
begin looking through the strongest at or before the usual 
time of swarming, which will likely be in your location 
about the time the white clover begins to bloom. When 
you find cells started in these strong colonies, then it will 
be well to make a systematic search in the others. 

2. About once in nine or ten days. 

3. If all but one cell are cut out about a week after the 
first swarm, there ought to be no second or third swarm. If 
you want a second swarm to issue, but nothing later, cut 
out all cells but one as soon as the second swarm has issued. 
This, however, is not entirely safe, for immediately upon 
the issuing of the second swarm another young queen may 
have issued from her cell, and if you leave one cell uncut 
while there is a free queen in the hive, there may be a third 
swarm. 

On general principles it may be said that you will prob- 
ably find upon sufficient experience that it is better to pre- 
vent all after-swarms. To do this by cutting out queen- 
cells, listen forthe piping of the first young queen that 
emerges. That ought to be about eight days after the is- 
suing of the first swarm. To be on the safe side you might 
begin to listen the seventh day. Go to the hive in the even- 
ing when it has become still, put your ear against the side 
of the hive, and if there is a young queen there piping, you 
vill have no difficulty in recognizing her shrill voice at in- 
tervals, ‘* p-e-e-e-p, p-e-e-p, peep,’’ and then the next morn- 
ng cut out a// cells. 

There is, however, a better way than to cut out cells, 
by getting the bees themselves todo the job. The bees will 

ver miss acell; youmay. The plan isthis: When the 
rst swarm issues, set the swarm on the old stand, putting 
e old hive close beside it. A week later move the old hive 
anew place. That will make the field-bees, on their re- 
rn from the fields, instead of going back to the old hive 
) back to the old place, joining the swarm. This will so 


weaken the old colony that the bees will decide they can not 
afford to swarm any more, and only one queen will be left. 

4. Two weeks after the issuing of a first swarm, if no 
brood nor eggs are to be found in the hive, you may decide 
you have a queenless colony. Giveit a laying queen, or if 
you have none, a virgin queen or a queen-cell. 


gee 


Hiving Swarms from Tall Trees. 


As Miss Wilson has asked the sisters to tell how they 
do it, and as Joseph Blake tells how he did it, in last week’s 
Bee Journal, I will tell the sisters the way I did it last 
summer. 

I have a tall, slim red-cedar tree in my yard, anda 
swarm came out and settled in the top of it. SoI spread 
an old quilt on the ground and put the hive on that, where 
I supposed they would fall, when I palled the tree-top over 
and would shake them off. 

I nailed two pieces together, and put a large nail in one 
end of the pole and tied the other end witha clothes-line, 
so my neighbor could pull on that while I had the pole. I 
went after him, and he came ; of course, he kept away quite 
a little distance, as he is afraid of bees.. The nail would 
slip off of the line; I spoke but got no answer, and looked 
behind me and he was gone. One got after him and he 
left. I thought if I could get the rope around near the top 
then I would pullit over. It did not take me long to think 
how to getit there. I tied the line to the end of the pole 
and put it up where I wanted the rope, and walked around 
the trees and pulled the rope along, so it would come down. 
I then tied both ends together to pull it down. 

I had to go for my neighbor again (they live close to 
me). When he came he wanted to know how I got the rope 
up there. So we both pulled on the rope and bent the tree- 
top over so I could shake them off, but the bees did not go 
near where I expected they would; they took wing and set- 
tled in a high cedar, higher than they were before, and the 
limbs were so thick together that one could not get them, 
My neighbor thought they were a hopeless case. I said the 
only way I could see todo with them was to keep them 
stirred up until they would leave and go some place else. 
So, with the long pole we kept them stirred up, but they 
would cluster in the same place, sol told him he might as 
well go home, and I would keep stirring them up. 

I have tall pine trees along the road, and the bees are 
on the south side of them, so the neighbor just below the 
other one saw me in the roadandcame up. HeandI kept 
punching and stirring them. He said we ought to have 
some kind of smoke, so I left him working atthem and 
came in to get some saltpeter rags to tie on the end of the 
pole to set fire to and put up among them. When I went 
back I heard a roaring in the apple-tree by the other one, 
and I saw they intended to make for the woods, but the 
queen was too tired. She settled on a low limb of an apple- 
tree right across the road, so I took the hive over there, 
and with a poker got them and poured them on the quilt in 

front of the hive, and they were very glad to march in as 
fast as they could. It wasa prime swarm, and I did not 
want to lose it. Yousee, there isa good deal of the bull- 
dog nature about me to hangon. WhenI got through I 
had been over an hour at them, but I got them. 

I think the Sisters department a great improvement to 
the Bee Journal; it gives us a chance to know what each 
one is doing, as you say, Whenever a woman makes up her 
mind to do anything she will do it. 

I will let you know about my bees before very long. 
Cumberland Co., N. J. Mrs. SARAH J. GRIFFITH. 





Honey as a Health-Food is the name of a 16- 
page leaflet (344x6 inches) which is designed to help in- 
crease the demand and sale of honey. The first part is 
devoted to a consideration of ‘‘ Honey as Food,” written 
by Dr. C. C. Miller. The last part contains ‘*‘ Honey-Cook- 
ing Recipes’’ an4 ‘‘ Remedies Using Honey.’’ It should be 
widely circulated by every one who has honey forsale. It 
is almost certain to make good customers for honey. We 
know, for we are using it ourselves. 

PRICES, prepaid—Sample copy free; 10 for 20 cts.; 25 
for 40 cts.; 50 for 70 cts.;-100 for $1.25; 250 for $2.25; 500 
for $4.00; 1000 for $7.50. Your business card printed free 
at the bottom of the front page, on all orders for 100 or 





more copies. Send all orders to the Bee Journal office. 
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Hasty’s Afterthoushts 


The ‘ Old Reliable’ seen through New and Unreliable Glasses. 
By E 








E. E. Hasty, Sta. B Rural, Toledo, Ohio. 











MENDING THE WEATHER—SHADE-BOARDS. 


Mr. Abbott must be allowed his joking question about 
what we are going to do to mend the weather—warm 
weather in winter—but that isa very misleading joke. If 
decided that bees really suffer serious loss from much and 
daily flying around, the flying can be greatly reduced. The 
main question is simply whether that much work and ex- 
pense is called for—and whether our arrangements will not 
be left to do harm further on, when Winter really gets busy. 
The key to the situation lies in shade-boards mainly. A 
complete shade has great power in the winter. Page 421. 


THE OCTOPUS OF COMBINATION, 


Curious variations, the Octopus is capable of taking on, 
it seems. The fruit combine of California now walks on two 
equal legs, one a company of producers and one a company 
of commission men—the same head and tentacles answer- 
ing for both. Case of necessity again. Benificent. Curi- 
ous to see how, in these present years, the benificent whis- 
tle of combination is in the boys” pockets, and how it in- 
clines to get to whistling itself. And if boys were saints 
how good a thing it would be! Page 422. 

A SISTER TO TRY HATCHING EGGS OVER BEES. 

Now we are to know whether it is practical to hatch 
eggs over bees. A woman with ‘‘gumption ”’ todo things, 
and who handles both fowls and bees, is going to try it. 
Page 424. 

REMOVING HONEY FOR BROOD. 

May be. Must be—seeing good men say it—in Cuba, 
and perhaps in other places, too, sometimes—But still I feel 
pretty sure nectar will be taken out of the way of the queen 
whenerer both queen and workers eagerly want brood. In- 
stead of studying on some other kind of bee, brethren, 
can’t you put the bee you have in a different frame of 
mind? Page 428. 

VENTILATION OF BEE CELLARS. 


Surely, Bingham is strong on ventilation. He gives 
cellar three tall ventilators, each big enough for a chimney- 
sweep tocrawlin. And when they take the temperature 
down he inclines to just ‘‘ let her go down.”’ Yet, popularly, 
the present drift of sentiment is toward no special ventila- 
tion at all. How perplexing! May it not be that these two 
things I name are $o¢h truths? With correct and even 
temperature extra-pure air is not mandatory. With per- 
rectly pure air even temperature is not mandatory. Of 
course we know that everything is mandatory, and still the 
bees will die; if‘the food is bad. Page 428. 


SACKED SWARMS THAT DESERTED. 


Ah! Nine swarms tied up in sacks because there were 
no hives for them, all deserted when hived. Worth heed- 
ing. Several days sacked. England. In Yankee land we 
do things better. Guess some would have staid if they had 
been fed properly. Page 430. . 


IRONING UNEVEN COMBS. 


Thick, uneven combs put into shape by ironing them 
with a sad-iron not quite melting hot. ’Pears like it might 
answer. Page 436. 


SOLICITING ASSOCIATION MEMBERSHIPS. 


Solicitors to get bee-folks to join the Association. I 
had not thought of that before. Guess it will work—that is, 
can be made to work—in those regions of country where 
bee-men ‘‘ hang thick onthe bushes.’’ Page 438. 

UNITING WEAK COLONIES IN SPRING. 

Yes, Mr. Green, I agreed with you at the time, but 

thought it well to have reasons more fully stated. Let each 


weak colony in spring paddle its own canoe the best it ever 





— 
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can paddle it. Help them if you can, but don’t mus 
up. More and better ones will get through than by contin. 
ued uniting. Still, we don’t want the iron-clad proposition 
that weak bees are never to be united in spring. Page 439. 
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Dr. Miller’s Answers 





Send Questions either to the office of the American Bee Journal, 
or to Dr. C. C. Miller, Marengo, Ill. 








Best Hive—Gathering Honey. 


What is the best kind of hive to use for bees ? 

a colony in a box, and I am anxious to geta hive. 
When shall I gather the honey, and how ? 

ILLINOIs. 


We have 


ANSWER.—You will do well to adopt a movable-frame 
hive, the dovetailed being one of the most popular. It is 
now so late that perhaps it will be as well to leave the bees 
in the box till next season after the firstswarm. Very 
likely, however, they may do more than to fill the box, and 
you may be able to obtain some nice surplus for the table. 
Make one or more holes in the top of the hive or box—no 
matter if you bore right down into the honey—set over this 
a box four or six inches deep, and large enough tocover the 
hive, or more than one smaller boxes of the same depth, 
and when filled remove. You can tell better when filled by 
having glass on one or more sides, darkening the glass. 

If you are going in for bees, one of the first things to 
do is to get a book of instruction, telling you how to take 
care of them. 
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Transferring Bees—Overstocking and Preventing 
Increase. 


1. I wintered two colonies last winter. This spring they 
each swarmed three times, and one of those swarms swarm- 
ing again. One (in an old Langstroth hive, the other in a 
Jones) has filled allof the eight frames and the spaces be- 
tween, so I can not takeout any frames without cutting the 
comb between and drowning a great many bees. I do not 
wish to leave this hive in the condition it is. How can I get 
the bees out of the hive and put them into a new hive, so! 
can save honey, comb and bees ? 

2. I have 15 colonies. There are about 60 or 70 other 
colonies in the village. What number couldI safely work 
up to without the neighborhood being overstocked ? 

3. When I getto that number, how can I prevent in- 
crease ? PALERMO. 


ANSWERS.—1. You need have little fear of drowning 
bees in honey, for the other bees. will clean them up. But 
you can get the bees out by smoking and drumming them, 
as directed in your bee-book. 

2. That depends altogether on the pasturage. It is 
possible that you have reached the limit already, with 75 or 
85 in one locality. Many localities will bear 100 colonies, 
and some favored places 200, 300, or more. 

3. There are various ways, one being to double in the 
fall or spring to the desired number. 
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Queenless Colonies—Difference in Bees. 

1. I have over 100 colonies of bees. At this time of the 
year the honey-flow is over, and I find many queenless col 
nies. I give them brood from other colonies, and still son 
fail to rear a queen, and finally dwindle away. There a: 
plenty of drones about. Why do they not rear queens? 

2. When going through the hive I find in some that 
many of the supers contain uncapped honey, while others 
are starving for lack of it. Does uncapped honey in 
extracting super prove that the bees are still gatheri: 
honey? If so, why is it that while some colonies gather: 
sufficient to store some, that other colonies failed even 
support themselves, both colonies being equally strong ? 

3. I bought some queens this spring from a breeder 
Italian queens. One of them seems different from the othe: 
They are quite a gray color, having a couple of rusty band 
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are so cross that when the hive is opened they fly out 

uas if they were shot out of a gun, stinging one all 

What kind or breed of bees do you think they are ? 

ther Italians are gentle, and have more yellow on 
CALIFORNIA. 


ANSWERS.—1. I don’t know. Possibly they have been 
‘nless so long that the bees are all old, and old bees are 
noi the best kind for rearing queens.. As you have given 
brood, there will be young bees hatching out from that 
d, and if you give them brood and eggs again after 
enough young bees have hatched out, it is possible they 

y be willing to start cells. 

2. No, unsealed honey in the extracting super does not 
prove the bees are still gathering. Two colonies apparently 
equal in strength may vary greatly in industry; one stor- 
ing while the other scarcely makes a living. 

3. Hard to tell; there may be black or Carniolan blood 
in them. 





Keeping Wax-Worms Qut of Honey. 


I would like to know how to keep the wax-worms out of 
comb honey. J havea nice lot to ship, and would like it in 
first-class shape. NEw YORK. 


ANSWER.—You ask how to keep the wax-worms out. 
The best way is to have strong colonies with a large propor- 
tion of Italian blood in them. You probably, however, 
want to know how to destroy the worms already in your 
sections. Fumigate them with sulphur. Use about a pound 
of sulphur or brimstone for each thousand cubic feet of 
space. Take any old vessel and fill it partly with ashes. 
In this set the iron vessel to hold the brimstone. Put in 
rags, live coals, or a hot iron, and as soon as lighted hustle 
out soas not tobreathethe fumes. Close up tight, and 12 to 
24 hours later air out. That will destroy all but the eggs, 
and you must repeat the fumigation about tWo weeks later 
to catch those that hatched out from any eggs that might 
have been present. 


If you can get it, it may be still better to use bisulphide 
of carbon, which is believed to destroy the eggs as well as 
the larve. The amount to be used depends upon the number 
of sections and the space. One way is to stack up the supers 
of sections 5 or 10 feet high, put an empty super on top, and 
cover up in this two or three tablespoonfuls of the drug in a 
saucer, leaving itto evaporate. Be sure not to bring a light 
near it, unless you want your friends to be troubled by a 


funeral. 
—_——_—_—_—--———___— 


The Alfalfa Pest—Number of Colonies for One Man. 


_ 1, Please describe the insect that blights alfalfa. How 
often does it appear in such large quantities? I would like 
to know all about it. 

2. How many bees are the most that one man can 
handle, where there is a long but slow honey-flow ? 
CALIFORNIA. 


ANSWERS.—1. I don’t know, and refer the question to 
some one of the constituency better informed. 
_ 2, From 100 to three or four times that number, accord- 
ing to the man and management. 





Did the Queen Pass Through Perforated Zinc? 


I have just overhauled my five hives. I had queen-ex- 
cluders on 2 hives. In each case I find brood in the upper 
chamber. I found the queen in one upper chamber, caught 
her and put her down below. I suppose in each case the 
jueen must have passed through the perforated zinc. Do 
you think my supposition correct? Drones cannot pass 
through them, but I think the queen must have done so, or 
else I have queens above and below, for there is brood in 
both places. If there are two queens, then the one I caught 
and put below will either kill or be killed. 

Ihave not had much swarming, and no‘ great amount 

f honey. The bees are working, but I think the brood eats 
all. There is lots of brood. BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


ANSWER.—It is just possible that the case may be ex- 
1ined by assuming that the queen went up through the 
‘luder, but I would accept that explanation only asa last 

resort. A virgin queen will make frantic efforts to get 
irough an excluder when she wants to go out on her wed- 
ig-trip, but I have never known that a laying queen 





would try very hard to get through an excluder. Even if 
the perforations were just large enough for such a queen to 
squeeze through, I don’t believe ome queen in a hundred 
would make the effort. Still, if there is no possibility of a 
queen in each story, or of brood having been put in each 
story, it is just possible that there may have been perfora- 
tions large enough, and that the queen passed through. 


————» 0 o—___—__- 


Time to Rear a Queen--A Colony Killing Its Bees. 


1. I divided 11 colonies this summer. I put the old 
queens on the old stands, and the new ones off by them- 
selves. Now what I want to knowisthis: The “A BCof 
Bee-Culture’’ says that it takes 24 days for a queen to 
hatch, but 9 out of that 11 hatched in 12 days, and one of 
them swarmed. There were no queens in there when I 
divided them. 

2. Ihave a colony of bees that kill many of their bees ; 
they have done it two or three times this summer. They 
will kill about a pint and then stop for awhile. Onecolony 
did it last year, and I thought at first that another swarm 
had gone in, but I see that is not what is the matter with 
them. COLORADO. 


ANSWERS.—1. You must have misread the ‘‘ A BC of 
Bee-Culture.’’ I think no authority nowadays makes the 
time longer than 16 days from the time the egg is laid till 
the young queen emerges from the cell, and 15 days is per- 
haps nearer the truth ina strong colony. When the queen 
is removed, as in your case, queen-cells are started from 
young larve, and the first young queen generally emerges 
in about 12 days, so your bees followed the general rule. 

2. I don’t know what the trouble is that would make 
them kill off anything but drones. lt might be, as you 
supposed, a small swarm entering, only it would hardly oc- 


cur so often. 
———-—————s 2 ao _ 


Buying and Rearing Queens. 








Would you advise buying a queen now, or wait until 
spring? I wanttotry rearing a few queens, and did not 
know whether to get a queen now or wait until spring, when 
it is not so warm for her to be sent through the mail. 

MIssouRI. 


ANSWER.—Better get the queen now. If you wait till 
next year it will be somewhat along in the season before 
the new queen gets settled in her place, andif you get her 
this year you can begin breeding from her as early as you 
like next year. In other words, you will be just so much 
farther on by getting her this year; perhaps even being 
able to rear some queens from her this year. 


el = 


Using the Drone-Trap —Introducing-Cages. 


1. How can I trap drones without injuring the queen or 
her usefulness ? 

2. Does the old queen always issue with the first swarm 
of the season ? 

3. Will she at no time come out unless a swarm issues ? 

4. Can non-swarming be practiced by the use of the 
drone-trap without injury to the queen ? 

5. When the queens destroy one another, does the old 
queen always come out victorious ? 

6. What cages are the best for introducing queens ? and 
what kind of candy is used in them ? 

7. Is it an established fact that the queen has to come 
out of the hive to be fertilized ? 

8. How can I successfully practice non-swarming with 
the use of the drone-trap, and destroy the surplus of drones 
at the same time and notinjure the queen or her useful- 
ness ? OHIO. 


ANSWERS.—1. By using the Alley drone-trap. 
Yes, unless some accident occurs to her. 
. Not after sie has taken her bridal-trip. 
. Not satisfactorily. 
No. 
. Merely for introducing without shipping, the Miller 
cage with Scholz or Good candy. 
7. Yes. 
8. I don’t know. , 
You are quite right as to the importance of studying 
one’s business, and you would findita very great help to 
study a good bee-book. 
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*REVERSIBLE WALL eae ie 
UNITED STATES AND WORLD) 
ba, Guba, Porto Rico, The Philippines, Hawall, and Alaska, 


ticularly to the United States and our territorial possessions. Very usefulin every Home and Office. 
66x46 INCHES IN SIZE. 


BLEVEN BEAUTIFUL COLORS. 
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No Home or Business House 
should be without it. 
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Ever Issued. 
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It has been pronounced a S€ Se He The 1900 Census ~~ F ma % 
Photograph of the World of the largest American Cities is given. 


One side shows a grand map of our great country, with Counties, railroads, towns, rivers, etc., correctly located. The other side shows 
an equally good map of the world. Statistics on the population, cities, capitals, rivers, mountains, products, business, etc., a veritable photo- 
graph of the UNITED STATES AND WORLD. 

The map is printed on heavy map paper and is mounted on sticks ready to hang. Edges are bound with tape. 

1901 EDITION.—Every reader should casult it every day. The plates show all the new railroad lines and ext: 
sions, county changes, etc. Especial attention is given to th. lopography of the country; all the principal rivers and lakes, mountain rang¢ 
and peaks are plainly indicated. The leading cities and towns are shown, special attention being given to those along lines of railroads. ‘1 
Canadian section of the map gives the provinces of Ontario, Manitoba, and British Columbia, with nearly all of Quebec and New Brunswi 
the county divisions being clearly marked. The Southern portion of the map includes the Northern States of the Republic of Mexico, and t 
Bahama Islands, ; 

On the reverse side is the Library Map of the World. The largest and most accurate map on Mercator’s Project 
ever produced. The political divisions are correctly defined and beautifully outlined in colors. The ocean currents are clearly shown a 
named. Ocean steamship lines with distances between important ports are given. A marginal index of letters and figures enables one easil) 
locate every country in the world. A series of short articles in alphabetical order is printed around the border of this map in large, clear ty 
containing valuable information concerning agricultural, mining, and manufacturing statistics, also the value of imports and exports in dolla 
The area, population, form of government, and chief executive of every country in the world is given up to date, also the names of the capit 
and their population. Whe Inset Maps are elegantly engraved and printed in colors. They are placed in convenient positions around t 


United States map, and will be invaluable to every person desiring a plain understanding of our possessions. An inset map of China on the 
World side of map adds to its value. 
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7a~ Two maps on one sheet, all for only $1.50, sent by mail or prepaid express ; or we w’!! 
forward it free as a premium for sending us Three New Subscribers at $1.00 each ; or for $2.00 we will send the Map aid 
the American Bee Journal for one year. Address, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 


144 & 146 Erie Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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4, Is * HARD REGORD TO BEAT % Adels 


father has an Adel colony that stored 75 pounds section honey. It cast a swarm that has 
ue 24-pound supers up to date—1903. Iam ready to back up this statement. 
F. R. Kozak, Maquoketa, Iowa. 


FROM MANY FIELDS 














t 210 1-pound sections from one Adel colony. Another has filled 8 supers, and I expect 2 | ~>-~.-~s-~new nee 2y32s 
ipers this year from same colony. J. C, OLDENBERG, Belleplaine, Minn. 
Queen and “Improved Queen Rearing,” $1.50. Send for 16-page Catalog. Fine Weather in California. 
HENRY ALLEY, WENHAM, Mass. | Weare having fine weather here in central 
- | California. Bees are doing well. The Cen- 
FREB FOR A MONTH .... Sections Shipping-Gases | tral California Bee-Keepers’ Association had 
you are interested in S in any way y . | a special meeting to discuss and consider the 
< cannot afford to be without the best Hone -Oans, ' : ee . 
.eep Paper published in the United States. U subject of the California National Honey-Pro- 


ducers’ Association of Los Angeles. Nearly 


ol Markets and Sheep And everything necessary for the bee-kee cu , 
all were in favor of joining, but it was laid 


Prompt shipping. FINE ITALIAN QUEEN S | 
as a hobby which is the sheep-breeder and | Catalog free. 





is industry, first,foremost and all the time. Cc. M. SCOTT & CO. over until after the méeting in Aug. 18 to 20, 
Are you interested? Write to-day. 1004 E. Washington St., | at Los Angeles, where some of us expect to 
_ wool MARKETS AND HEEP. GHIGAGO. ILL. 49Atf INDIANAPOLIS, IND. be, if the Lord wills. 








My folks live at Pasadena, the garden of 
EMA KABI The Universal Satisfaction our Los Angeles County, which place the Santa 
QUEENS @ do give... Fe railroad runs through. Bee-keepers from 


the East should not fail to see it while in Cali- 


STERLING, GA., June 29, 1903, fornia. B. P. SarrK. 

I was showing my father yesterday how my bees, which I bought from you, were Out: ‘work- 

ing everything in my apiary. Send me 4 Buckeye Red Clover and 2 Muth Strain Golden Italians. 
I will order more after next extracting. THOS, H. KINCADE. 


Buckeye Strain Red Clover Queens. They roll in honey,while the ordinary starve. 
Muth Strain Golden Italians—Nonzx Superior. .*. Carniolans—Noner BETTER. 








Kings Co., Calif., Aug. 3 





Hiving Swarms—aA Report. 


I received a queen during that cold, wet 


Untested, 75c each; 6 for.........cececccess $ 4.00 Dowbed, 91.59 encta: 6 Bae iceticcss c00s cee ccvs SF i " 
Select Untested, $1,00 each; 6 for.......... 5.00 | Select Tested, $2.50 each; 6 for.......-.... 12.00 | Weather and had bad luck introducing her, so 
Best money can buy, $3.50 each. I sent for another and introduced her with 


Send for Catalog of BEE-SUPPLIES ; complete line at manufacturer’s prices. | the tobacco-smoke system, and had success. 
On page 473, dumping the swarms in front of 


The Fred W. Muth Co., the hive and letting them run in to keep them 


strong is recommended. It says in two weeks 


Front and Walnut, ie I iheiesd IN NATI, Of 10. all swarming will be over. It seems to mea 





SK OUHEN BEE FREES 


To Our Regular Paid-in-Advance Subscribers. 








We have arranged with several of the best queen-breeders to supply us during 1903 with The Very Best Untested 
Italian Queens that they can possibly rear—well worth $1.00 each. We want every one of our present regular subscribers 
to have at least one of these Queens. And we propose to make it easy for you to get one or more of them. 


A QUEEN FREE FOR SENDING ONE NEW SUBSCRIBER. 


In the first place, you must be a regular subscriber to the American Bee Journal, and your own subscription mus 
be paid at least 3 months in advance. If it is not already paid up, you can send in the necessary amount to make it so 
when you order one of these fine Queens. 

Send us $1.00 and the name (not your own) and address of One NEW subscriber for the American Bee Journal, and 
we will mail you one of the Queens free as a premium. 

Now, go out among your bee-keeping neighbors and friends and invite them to subscribe for the old American Bee 
Journal. If you want some to show as samples, we will mail you, for the asking, as many = of the American 
Bee Journal as you can use. 

Should there be no other bee-keepers near you, and you desire one of these fine Queens any way, send us $1.50 and 
we will credit your subscription for one year and also mail you a Queen. Of course, it is understood that the amount sent 
will pay your subscription at least one year in advance of the present time. So, if your subscription is in arrears, be sure 
to send enough more than the $1.50 to pay all that is past due also. 

We prefer to use all of these Queens as premiums for getting new subscribers. But if any one wishes to purchase 
them aside from the Bee Journal subscription, the prices are as follows: 
One Queen, 75c.; 3 Queens, $2.10; 6 Queens for $4.00. 

We are filling orders almost by return mail. 
Now for the new subscribers that you will send us—and then the 
Queens that we will send you! Address, 


a W. eae & C0., el ms E. ERIE ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 








Please Mention the Bee J ournal when writing Advertisers. 
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long time to dump swarms in front of a hive. 
Now I will give my way, which works like a 
charm. 

Take an empty hive, set it in front of the 
parent colony, and put an Alley queen-trap in 
front. Have a screen made of wire-cloth to 
fit the top of the hive. Dump the bees in 
the hive, put the screen on quick, and smoke 
them out through the trap. The bees will re- 
turn to the parent hive; take off the trap, and 
you have all queens and’drones at your dis- 
posal. 

I started in with 18 colonies, spring count, 
and I now have 35, all in good condition. I 
have taken off about 500 pounds of clover 
honey so far. The first part of the season be- 
ing too cold and wet, the bees only made a 
living, and got ready for furious swarming. 
At this time it is getting very dry, andthe 
bees are almost on a strike. 

I would like to attend that convention, but 
the distance is so great that it would spoil a 
$100 bill for me to go, so I will have to stay 
at home and see what the ‘‘ Old Reliable” 
will say about the convention. 

The Sisters department is fine. Success to 
Miss Wilson and the American Bee Journal. 


F. McBripsg. 


Hardin Co., Ohio, July 17. 





Will Exhibit at St. Louis in 1904. 
The bees did well until July 18, then the 
honey-flow was cut short, the nights being 
cool and the days warm, and very little honey 
coming in. Up to July 18 the flow was good, 
I will send one ton of honey to 
the St. Louis Exposition in 1904. 

I have 43 members for the National Bee- 
Keepers’ Association. I sent in 32, and have 
11 more to send in yet—43 from one county, 
and I still expect more. 


never better. 


I increased 1 colony of bees to 4 this season. 
and had taken from them 363 pounds of honey 
up to July 21. 

Uintah Co., Utah, 


G. W. VANGUNDY. 
Aug. 4 





Gathering from Alfalfa in Wiscon- 
sin. 

Bees have not been doing much in the way 
of storing surplus honey for two weeks past. 
Before they were doing well on alfalfa clover 
until that was cut. There is plenty of white 
clover, but it does not yield honey like alfalfa. 
side of the bee-yard is alfalfa and the 
other is white clover. 

Last fall I put in the cellar 78 colonies, and 
did not lose one in wintering. I 
102 colonies and 8 nuclei. I work bees 
for section honey. They are the 5-banded 
Italians. A. McCLANATHAN. 

Eau Claire Co., Wis., July 28 


On one 


now have 
my 





About Half A Crop of Honey. 


About half a crop of honey is reported for 
our locality; west of Chatsworth it was a lit- 
tle better than most localities. Six hundred 
colonies, belonging to four bee-keepers, pro- 
duced nearly 40 tons. Had the bees all been 
Italians, and in’Langstroth hives, there is no 
doubt but what the crop 
much better. 


would have been 


The most of our honey crop came in June, 


it being cold and foggy during the month of 
May. 
As usual, 


the hot 
sage in July. 
I saw something in the American Bee Jour- 


weather hurt the white 








Thousands of Hives - Millions of Sections 


Ready for Prompt Shipment. 


We are not selling goods on NAME ONLY, but on their quality. 
In addition to the many car-loads we are shipping to all parts of the 
States, we have just made one shipment of five car-loads to England. 


G. B. LEWIS CO., Watertown, Wisconsin, U.S. A, 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


28 cents Cash x 
paid for Beeswax. * 2 seu="ps* 


low, upon its receipt, or 30 cents in trade. Impure wax not taken at any price. 
Address as follows, very plainly, 
GEORGE W. YORK & CoO., 144 & 146 Erie St., Chicago, iil, 


lited 
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This is a good time 
to send in your Bees. 
wax. We are paying 
















Everything 


FOR BEES... 








Catalog with hundreds of 
NEW illustrations FREE to 
bee keepers. Write for it Now 

tte 
AGENCIES: 
Foster Lumber Co., 
Lamar, Colo. 
Trester Supply Co., 
Lincoln, Nebraska 
Shugart & Ouren, 
Council Biuffs, Lowa. 


J. W. Bittenbender, 
Knoxville, Iowa. 


KRETCHMER MFG. CO., 
Red Oak, lowa. 
13D13t 


Please mention Bee Journal whan writing 








Dittmer’s Foundation ! 


Retail and Wholesale. 


the thinnest base. 
ther make. 
Working wax into Foundation tor Cash a Specialty. 
always wanted at mi wey rice. 
Catalog giving FULL LINE OF § 
E. GRAINGER & Co., Toronto, Ont., 
Sole Agents for Canada. 


duces the superior of any. 
purest. 
odor. 


It is the cleanest an 


GUS. DITTMER, Augusta, Wis. 


This foundation is made by a process that pro- 
d 

It has the brightest color and sweetest 
It is the most transparent, because it has 
It is tough and clear as crystal, and gives more sheets to the pound than any 


Beeswax 


JPPLIES with prices and samples, FREE on application 








SHEEP MONEY 2%, S22? diane 


if you work for us. An Ii start yea . BY ISABELLE HORTON. 
eens furnish the capita or cel : 
y. Send 10 cents for full This isa true story of the poor and unfor 
ihe ofa ‘of sam, spies and iculars tunate in city life. Miss Horton, the author, 
> Chicago, Ills. ‘ : 


is a deaconess whose experiences among th 


OA 


eee te bee Journal Woen Writing 


Hives, Sections, Foundation, 


| 
| 
etc. We can save you money. Send list of goods | 





5x68 inches, 
somewhat of an insight into a little of 
hard lot of the poor. Price, postpaid, on! 
cents (stamps or silver.) Address, 
ISABELLE HORTON, 


227 East OHIO STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


wanted and let us quote you prices. ROOT’S 
seated ONLY. Send for Catalog. 
H. HUNT & SON, Bell Branch, Mich. 
wanes? Aon Bee Journal when writing, 


‘‘What Happened to Ted” 


city poverty stricken are both interesting and 
sad. This particular short story—60 pages, 
bound in paper cover— gives 





(neens Now Ready to Supply ou Return Mai 


Stock which cannot be excelled. Each variety bred in separate apiari 
from selected mothers ; have proven their qualities as great honey-gatherers. 


Golden Italians Have no supérior, and few equals. Untest 


75 cents; 6 for $4.00. 


Red Clover Queens, which left all records behind in hon 


gathering. Untested, $1.00; 6 for $5 
Th highl ded, being more get 
Carniolans than strothers. ‘Untested, $1.00.) 
ROOT’S GOODS AT ROOT’S FACTORY PRICES. 
2146-2148 Central Avenue, 
C. H. W. WEBER, 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
Wiease mention Bee Journal when writing (Successor to Chas. F. Muth and A, Mut 
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; t sumac being a good honey-flower. 
1 1 of sumac that grows on the dry hills 
section yields a little honey in July, 
, : of adark color. It is quite different 
f at which grows in the lowlands of 
M ta 
ather sells honey at one of the city 
t s at half a cent higher than that quoted 
t California National Honey-Producers’ 
4 ition. Of course, only merchants buy- 
ir ew cases will buy. He also retails ex- 
t honey. 
ioubt the California National Honey- 
P cers’ Association is all right for Eastern 
bd s, but honey may come up a little after 
the 15th of this month. E. ARCHIBALD. 
s Angeles Co., Calif., Aug. 7. 





A Short Report. 


| have 38 colonies of bees, and doing well. 
[ have taken off 800 pounds of honey, and 
have 1500 more in sight. Joun DeGrorr. 
Peoria Co., Ill., Aug. 10. 





Beedom Boiled Down 








Translated from the French. 


INTRODUCING BEEs.—Mr. Fitzhoff, (Jour- 
nal del’ Abeille rhenane), says he put the 
caged queen in the hive. Next day, he takes 
the cage (queen included) puts it in a cup of 
cold water and then turns the wet queens 
loose. He says he has never lost a queen, 
even when introducing to colonies with lay- 
ing workers. Though he does not say so, I 
suppose that the queen is alone in the cage, 
without candy or attendants. 

ApIruGE SupER-CLEARER.—In a quart of 
boiling water put one ounce of carbolic acid 
(crystals) and one ounce of glycerine. When 
needed, wet a cloth with the mixture and put 
on the supers to be cleared. A few minutes 
will empty them of all the bees. 

Do Begs Move Eees?—Mr. Gallet (Api- 
culteur) says yes. In July, 1889, he intro- 
duced a queen in a wire-cloth cage without 
attendants and without food (the usual pro- 
cess in Europe) to a colony haying no un- 
sealed brood. Some accident prevented him 
from releasing the queen until four days later. 
To his surprise, he found eggs in several of 
the cells around the cage. He supposes the 
queen dropped her eggs which fell through 
the meshes of the wire-cloth, and were car- 
ried by the bees into the cells. 

PARAFFINE AND Wax.—The adulteration 
of wax with paraffine is not often practiced 
here, but it may be well to know how to as- 
certain the fact. 

Heat the suspected wax in a porcelain ves- 
sel with a large quantity of concentrated sul- 
hurie acid. There will be a considerable 
foaming. Keep the heat a few moments yet 

d let cool. The wax will be transformed 

0 a semi-liquid black residue; while the 

raffine will remain intact, come on the top 

dify. The acid must be as concentrated 
ossible, otherwise it would act only very 
wly and imperfectly on the wax. It must 
in excess, otherwise the residue would be 
thick and retain the parafline. A portion 
the paraffine remains in the residue even 





Italian Queens, by Mail. 
Golden and Honey Queens. 


July and August. 1 6 12 
Honey Queens (Untested)..§ .75 $4.00 §$ 7.00 
” ~ (Tested)... 


ed).... 1.25 7.00 13.00 
Golden “ (Untested).. .75 4.00 7.00 

* 7 (Tested).... 1.25 7.00 1300 
2-frame Nucleus (no queen) 2.00 11.00 21.00 


Breeders, $3.00 each, after June 1. 
Add price of any Queen wanted with Nucleus. 
Our bees are shipped in light shipping-cases. 
Purchaser pays express on Nuclei. 
Safe arrival guaranteed of all stock sent out. 





Oconomowoc, Wis., Ang. 1, 1903. 
I like your queens. The best of any that I 
ever had. Respectfully yours, 
FRANK D. GUNDERSON. 





LITCHFIELD, ILL., Aung. 3, 1903. 
Dear Sir:—Enclosed please find money order 
for $1.50 for which send me two untested honey- 
queens. The one I bought of you two years ago 

is allright. There are no better. 
Respectfully yours 

Gus PICAMAN. 
Notice. — No tested stock sent out before 
May 15. Send money by P. O. Money Order or 


E Order. OD. CHER, 
war pens: CITY, ILL. 


DAIRYMEN ARE DELIGHTED 
to meet those wno work for us. Cow keepers always 








are memey- gure and we teoutsh expitl. Sond 
we . . 
yal for ‘tail las of sam ples and particulars. 
< PER PU CO., Chicago, Ills. 
Your address on a tal 
Wante for a little book on 
UBEN-REARING — SENT 

FREE, ADEL QUEENS A SPECIALTY. 

Address, HENRY ALLEY. 

35Atf WENHAM, MASS. 
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For Unruly Stock 


no fence equals The PAGE. It’s so much stronger. 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 
Please mention Bee Journal when wmiting. 


The Emerson Binder 


This Emerson stiff-board Binder with cloth 
back for the American Bee Journal we mail for 
but 60 cents; ‘or we will send it with the Bee 
Journal for one year—both for oniy $1.40. It is 
a fine thing to preserve the ies of the Jour- 
nal as fast as they are received. If you have 
this “Emerson” no further binding is neces- 


"J GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
144 & 146 Erie Street, CHICAGO ILL. 


4 TO START YOU IN BUSINESS 


























We will present you with the first ® you 
take in to start you in a good paying busi- 
ness. Send 10 cents for full line of samples 
and directions how to begin. 

DRAPER PUBLISHING CO., Chicacs, Ills. 


If you want the Bee-Book 


That covers the whole Apicultural Field more 
completely than any other published, 
send $1.20 to 


Prof. A. J. Cook, Claremont, Cal., 


FOR HIS 


‘¢ Bee-Keeper’s Guide.”’ 


Liberal Discounts to the Trade. 














BEE-SUPPLIES! 
o7TsS GC0902Ss > as “7, 
EEE wm 


ae al 


Ever thin used by bee-keepers. 
POUDE ’S HONEY-JARS. Prompt 
service. Low Freight Rates. 

NEW CATALOG FREE. 


WALTER S. POUDER. 


St2 MASS. AVE. SM DIAMAPOLIS. IMD. 





then. A mixture of 530 percent of paraffine 
gave only 45 at the end, and a mixture of 75 
percent only 68. (From Le Rucher Belge.)— 
ADRIAN Getaz, in American Bee-Keeper. 


Bee-Stings for Rheumatism. 


Dr. Perc, of Marburg, addressed a brilliant 
gathering of physicians the other day on the 
healing properties of bee-stings in cases of 
rheumatism of the joints and muscles. The 
professor pointed out that it has been known 
from time immemorial as a cure among the 
poorer classes of people who have no faith in 
medical science. He has tested it thoroughly 
and proved its efficiency in 500 causes. 

If a patient is suffering with rheumatism 
the stung part does not swell at first, nor un- 
til the bee-poison is frequently introduced. 
Then the rheumatic pain gradually vanishes. 
Dr. Pere allows his patients to be stung at 
first by a few bees, and then gradually in- 
creases in numbers. In one sitting he allows 
70 bees to sting the patient. He describes the 
case of a woman who suffered excruciating 
tortures from rheumatism. In the course of 
her cure she was stung 6,952 times, and this 
resulted in a complete cure.—Exchange, Ber- 
lin, May 24. 


Pervention of Swarming. 


An ordinary bee-keeper that has been in 
the business for a number of years will tell 
you that when a colony gets to a certain 
strength, that is, after the white clover has 
been in blossom some 12 or 14 days, every 
colony that was in good condition will have 
one super half to three-fourths full. But 
now comes the critical condition. After said 
super is nearly full, the colony will begin to 
loaf fora week before it swarms, and this 
same week is lost if we wait for a natural 
swarm; henceforth be wise and transfer when 
the super is half full. 

Some apiarists will tell you that every co!- 
ony will act different from others. Nonsense, 
The bees must be controlled and made to do 
that which you wish, a /a Aikin. Providing 
you have bees, and there is any nectar in the 
field, ‘* shook *’ swarms will work with the 
same vim as the natural swarm, and doubling 
that of a loafing old colony with a lot of 
worthless brood after the flow is over. 

My method is as follows: The colonies are 
grouped in pairs to begin with in the)'spring. 
Colonies No. 1 and No. 2 stand side by side. 
Spread them about 18 inches, and place a bot- 
tom-board with a Heddon half-super or hive 
betweem the two hives, and place in it seven 
shallow frames with one-half inch starters. 

Now go to colony No.1 and pry off the 
super, but do not take the cover off the super. 
Use very little smoke; next find the queen 
and place her with the frame of brood she is 
on, in the newly formed hive, with three of 
the empty frames on one side and four on the 
other. Now take from the same colony two 
more frames that contain no brood and place 
one on each side of the empty frames, and the 


brood-chamber is complete. Place an empty 
super, containing only starters in the sections, 
on this newly formed colony Take the 
cover off the other super and place the super 
on the empty super, and the super from co] 
ony No. 2 on top of these two supers. Now 
cover 4@he inewly formed hive with a thin 
board with a *, inch rim to make it look like 








an escape-board, a /a Porter, Cutan entrance 
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in this escape-board by cutting two inches out 
of the rim in the front end. Now bore an 
inch hole through the board, one inch from 
the two-inch rim entrance. 

2 and set 
the colony on this board, bottom-board re- 
moved, and also the body with the brood and 
bees from colony No. 1 on top of this, cover 
up and you are finished. 


Kill the queen from colony No. 


You will now have 
shot-tower hives, a /« France. Work is now 
going on in the supers in double time; hip, 
hip, and the colony is gaining in strength 
daily. 

Fifteen days later, in transferring, the two 
brood-stories should be taken off and placed 
beside the parent colony. Eight days later 
reduce down to 20 frames, give them a strip 
of eggs, a la Alley, and you will have a num- 
ber of queens 25 percent superior to those 
reared under the swarming impulse. 

Two weeks after the eggs are given, kill the 
the 
brood to the parent colony that has the cap- 


queen in the old colony, give half of 


ped cells, and, at the same time give the old 
colony two cells from this parent colony, pro- 
tected, a /« West. You will now have your 
whole apiary requeened, which is very essen- 
tial in the * system.—GEOo. 
ROCKENBACH, in Progressive Bee-Keeper. 


shook’’ swarm 


The Canadian Honey Harvest. 


The white honey harvest is well-nigh over, 
and so far as we have been able to ascertain 
the crop will be a good average. Quebec and 
Eastern Ontario suffered for lack of rain in 
the early part of the season, and, as a result, 
only a light crop has been secured. Western 
and Southern Ontario have had a good yield 
from clover. Basswood is doing fairly well 
at this date of writing, although the unsettled 
weather is rather against the bees working on 
it to the best advantage. We have not yet 
heard from the Western and Maritime Prov- 
inces. The quality of the honey this season 
is excellent, both in color and body. Many 
have mentioned the fact of the thickness, 
making it unusually difficult to extract. 


Some have feared a lowering of prices, but 
we see no necessity for thisif an effort is 
made on the part of the larger producers to 
distribute the product. Some have already 
sold at figures bordering on last year’s prices. 
Tbe general advance in other things should 
certainly have an influence in at least main- 
taining prices. Local markets are usually 
crowded by smal] producers at this season, 
and the tendency is depressing. It is gener- 
ally better to hold a little later.—Canadian 
Bee Journal. 


Excessive Swarming in Colorado. 


It seems that excessive swarming this year 
is not confined to a very small area. In Illi- 
nois it is perhaps worse than in any previous 
year, and this is what is said about it in Col- 
orado, by the Rocky Mountain Bee Journal: 

‘*Usually bees do not swarm much in Col- 
orado, normally casting not to exceed 40 per- 
cent of prime swarms, with a still smaller per- 
centage of after-swarms. This year, however, 
has pulverized all previous records. Swarm- 
ing began about May 20, and did not cease 
until after July 15. And just about every- 
thing swarmed. One subscriber, in renewing, 


facetiously remarked that, in his locality, 
This is the tenor 


‘even the drones swarmed.’ 





Long Tongues Valuable 


South as well as North. 


How Moore’s strain of Italians roll in the 
honey down in Texas. 


Hutto, Tex., Nov. 19, 1902. 

J. P. Moore.—Dear Sir:—I wish to write you 
in regard to queens purchased of you. I could 
have written sooner, but I wanted to test them 
thoroughly and see if they had those remarka- 
ble qualities of a three-banded Italian bee. I 
must confess to you lam more surprised every 
day asl watch them. They simply “roll the 
honey in.” It seems that they get honey where 
others are idle or tryirg to rob; and for gentle- 
ness of handling, I have never seen the like. 
Friend E. R. Root was right when he said your 
bees have the longest tongues; for they get 
honey where others fail. I will express my 
thanks for such queens. I am more than 
pleased. I will stock my out-apiaries next 
spring with your queens. 

Yours truly, HENRY SCHMIDT. 

Tae above is pretty strong evidence that red 
clover is not the only plant which requires 
long-tongue bees to secure the greatest quantity 
of nectar. 

Daughters of my 23-100 breeder, the prize- 
winner, and other choice breeders: Untested, 
75 cents each; six, $400; dozen, $7.50. Select 
untested, $1.00 each; six, $5.00; dozen, $9.00. 
Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. Cir- 
cular free. I am filling all orders by return 
mail, and shall probably be able todo so till 
the close of the season. 


J. P. Moore, L. Box 1, Morgan, Ku. 


31Atf Pendleton Co. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing 


$300,060,000.00 A YEaK 


and you may have part of it if you work 
for us. Uncle Sam’s poultry product pays 
that sum. Send 10c for samples and partic 
ulars. We furnish capital to start you in 

Draper Publishing Co. ,Chicago,| li 


Piease mention Bee Jourral when writine 


INGHAM’S PATENT 


25 years the best. 


Send for Circular. rs 


25Atf T. PF. BINGHAM, Farwell, Mich. 

Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 

Italian Queens, 
Bees and Nuclei. 




















We have a strain of 

bees bred specially for 
honey - gathering and 
longevity, at the follow- 
ing prices: 
One Untested Queen..... $ .60 
One Tested Queen ....... .80 
One Select Tested Queen. 1.00 
One Breeder Queen ...... 1.50 
Ose -Comb Nucleus (no 

ere ae 1.00 

These prices are for the re- 
mainder of the season. 

Queen; sent by return mail. 
Safe arrival guaranteed. For price on Doz. lots 
send for Catalog. J. L. STRONG 
16Atf 204 E. Logan St., CLARINDA, LOWA. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing 


SWEET CLOVER 


And Several Other Clover Seeds. 








We have made arrangements so that we can 
furnish Seed of several of the Clovers by a 
or express, at the following prices, cash with 


the order: 
55 10% 255 Sob 
Sweet Clover (white)....$ .75 $1.40 §3.25 


$6.00 
Sweet Clover (yellow).... .90 1.70 4,00 7.50 
Alsike Clover ............ 1.80 4.25 8.00 
White Clover ............ 150 2.80 6.50 12.50 


Alfalfa Clover ........... 100 180 4.25 8,00 
Prices subject to market changes. 
Single nd 5 cents more than the 5-ponnd 
rate, aud 10 cents extra for postage and sack. 


Add 25 cents to your order, for cartage, if 
wanted by ——- or 10 cents per pound if 
wanted oy mai 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 





144 & 146 Erie Street, - CHICAGO, ILL. 








Aug. 27, | 993, 
wanes 
of reports we are receiving from 1 all 
localities of the State. 
‘“* This season was a peculiar one. Ow 


began slow and drizzling—just stron, 
to maintain active brood-rearing, 
strong enough to settle the colonies 
gathering and storing in the supers. 
sult has been a very large increase 
throughout the State. The heavy wi 
is recovered, and we believe it no e 
tion to say that there are more col 
bees in Colorado to-day than ever 
her history.” 


Across the Mediterranean, 


A bee-keeper of Italy migrated wit 

300 colonies across the Mediterranean Sea tp 
Tunis, but failed to make a success of be 
keeping and producing honey. He succes 
however, in selling out to the French Be 
Keepers’ Association there and came hx 
richer man.—American Bee-Keeper. 


Germany and Bee-Keeping. 


The German government is looking into th. 
matter of bee-keeping and adulteratio: 
honey at the present time. A 
experiment station with 10 colonies of bees 
has been established near Berlin, and a b 
tin has been issued of Jate, treating princ 
pally upon the adulteration of honey; it als 
tells of the number of colonies kept in Ge 
many, etc. It appears there were kept 
1900, 2,605,350 colonies. Of these 1,151,771! 
were in frame hives and yielded 16,171,20 
pounds of honey; the others—box-hives 
straw-skeps, etc.—gave a yield of 13,729,000 
pounds. The fratme-hive colonies yielded 
three pounds to two of the others.—American 
Bee-Keeper. 


governm: 


Packages for Bulk Comb Honey. 

The packages used in putting up this article 
are now most largely 3, 6,and 12 pound tin 
friction-top pails, that are put up in crates 
holding 10 of the 12-pound cans, 10 of the | 
pound cans, and 20 of the 3-pound cans 
There is also some demand for bulk comb in 
60-pound cans, two in a case, the cans having 
8-inch screw-tops. These are sometimes or 
dered where the buyer desires to put the 
honey into glass packages for a fancy trade 
H. H. Hyps, in Progressive Bee-Keeper. 


Brushed Swarms. 


So much has been written in regard 
brushed swarms, I determined to try the p 
cess without combs and use frames wi 
starters or full sheets of wired foundatio: 
and add a Doolittle feeder with three pounds 
of extracted honey. I place an empty hive 
rear of astrong colony, removing the combs 
one by one, and brushing all the bees fri 
them back into the old hive, and place t! 
combs in the empty hive. Then remove t 
hives with brushed bees and feeder to anoth: 
stand, and place the hive with combs 
honey and brood in place of the old hive j 
removed. The returning bees with capp: 
brood soon hatch out another queen, and t 
feeding of extracted honey enables the be 
to build up combs rapidly and prevents a d 
position to abscond. It would be a great a 
vantage to introduce a young queen if 
have one, but I am experimenting without. 
have tried the plan on quite a number, and 
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| EE-BOOKS 


SENT POSTPAID BY 


SEORGE W. YORK & C0,, 


14 146 E. Erie St., - CHICAGO, ILL 





rty Years Among the Bees, by Dr. 
( Miller.—This book contains 328 pages, 
nd in handsome cloth, with gold letters 
esign; itis printed on best book-paper, 
a lustrated with 112 beautiful original 
I one pictures, taken by Dr. Miller him- 
It is unique in this regard. The first 
pages are devoted to an interesting biv- 
Lical sketch of Dr. Miller, telling how he 
ened to get into bee-keeping. Seventeen 
j ago he wrote asmall book, called “A 
Year Among the Bees,’’ but that little work 
has been out of print for a number of years. 
While some of the matter used in the former 
is found in the new ne, it all reads like 
a good new story of successful bee-keeping 
one of the masters, and shows in minutest 
tail just how Dr. Miller does things with 
ves. Price, $1.00. 


Bee-Keeper’s Guide, or Manual of the 
Apiary, by Prof. A. J. Cook, of Pomona Col- 
», California. This book is not only in- 
structive and helpful as a guide in bee-keep- 
ing, but is interesting and thoroughly practi- 
caiand scientific. It contains a full delinea- 
tion of the anatomy and physiology of bees. 
544 pages. 295 illustrations. Bound in cloth. 
19th thousand. Price, $1.20. 


Langstroth on the Honey-Bee, revised 
by Dadant.—This classic in bee-culture has 
been entirely re-written, and is fully illus- 
trated. It treats of everything relating to 
bees and bee-keeping. No apiarian library is 
complete without this standard work by Rev. 
L. L. Langstroth—the Father of American 
Bee-Culture. It has 520 pages, bound in 
cloth. Price, $1.20. 


ABC of Bee-Culture, by A. I. & E. R. 
Root. — A cyclopedia of over 500 pages, de- 
scribing everything pertaining to the care of 
the honey-bees. Contains about 400 en- 
gravings. It was written especially for begin- 
ners. Boundin cloth. Price, $1.20 


Scientific Queen-Rearing, as Practi- 
cally Applied, by G. M. Doolittle.—A method 
by which the very best of queen-bees are 
reared in perfect accord with Nature’s way. 
Bound in cloth and illustrated. Price, $1.00; 
in leatherette binding, 60 vents. 


Bees and Honey, or Management of an 
Apiary for Pleasure and Profit, by Thomas G. 
Newman.—It is nicely illustrated, contains 
160 pages. Price, in cloth, 75 cents; in paper, 
5U cents. 


Advanced Bee-Culture, Its Methods 
and Management, by W. Z. Hutchinson.—The 
author of this work is a practical and enter- 
taining writer. You should read his book; 
90 pages; bound in paper, and illustrated. 
Price, 50 cents. 


Bienen-Kultur, by Thomas G. Newman. 
-This isa German translation of the princi- 
pal portion of the book called ‘Bees and 
Honey.”? 100-page pamphlet. Price, 25 cents. 


Apiary Register, by Thomas G. New- 
man.—Devotes two pages toa colony. Leather 
binding. Price, for 50 colonies, $1.00. 


Dr. Howard's Book on Foul Brood. 
—Gives the McEvoy Treatment and reviews 
the experiments of others. Price, 25 cents. 


Winter Problem in Bee-Keeping, by 
U. R. Pieree.—Result of 25 years’ experience 
Price, 30 cents. 

Foul Brood Treatment, by Prof. F. R. 

eshire.—Its Cause and Prevention. 10 cts. 


oul Brood, by A. R. Kohnke.—Origia, 
velopment and Cure. Price, 10 cents, 


T 











far have succeeded, and no abseconding has 
occurred.—Dr. O. M. BLANTON, in Ameri- 
can Bee-Keeper. 
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Close Saturdays a 1 p.m.—Our custo- 
mers and friends will kindly remember that 
beginning with July 1, for three months we 
will close our office and bee-supply store at 1 
p.m. on Saturdays. This is our usual custom. 
Nearly all other firms here begin the Saturday 
afternoon closing with May list, but we keep 
open two months later on account of the ldcal 
bee-keepers who find it more convenient to 
call Saturday afternoons for bee-supplies. 


QUEENS. 


The best of Queens from 
the best strains of 3and 5 
banded bees. I make a 
specialty of Queen-Rearing. 
I have 700 Nuclei, and send 
Queens 


By Return /‘lail 
Untested, 60 cents each; 3 
for $1.75; 6 for $3.45; 12 for 
$6 80. 
Test’ d, $1 00 each. 
Breeders, $3.C0 each. 
You cannot get better bees 
: This isa Postal Money Order 
office. DANIEL WURTH 
KARNES City. KARNES GO. Texas. 
35A1L Mention Bee Journal when ordering. 


FREE: 


Premium 


A Foster 


Stylographic 
PEN.... 


This pen consists of a hard 
rubber holder, tapering to a 
round point, and writes as 
smoothly asa lead-pencil. The 
point and meedle of the pen 
are made of platima, alloyed 
with iridivm—substances of 
great durability which are not 
affected by the action of any 
kind of ink. 

They hold sufficient ink to 
write 10,000 words, and do mot 
leak or blot. 

As they make a line of umi- 
form width at all times 
they are umequaled for 
ruling purposes. 

Pens are furnished in neat 
paper boxes. Each pen is ac- 
‘companied with full directions, 
filler and cleaner. 

Best MANIFOLDING PEN ON 
THE MARKET. 


19,000 Postmasters use this 
kind of a pen. The Editor of 
the American Bee Journal uses 
the *‘ Foster.’? You should have 
one also. 


How to Get a “‘Foster’”’ 
FREE. 


Send TWO NEW SUBSCRIBERS 
to the American Bee Journal for 
one year, with $2.00; or send 
$1.90 for the Pen and your own 
subscription to the American 
Bee Journal for one year; or, 
for $1.00 we will mail the pen 
alone. Address, 

(Bqacs sine of 


thePen) GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 
144 & 146 Erie St., Chicago, Ill 











at any price. 














HONEY AND BEESWAX 


MARKET QUOTATIONS 
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Cuicaco, Aug 7.—Consignments of the new 
crop are coming to commission houses that 
have not had honey for years past, and as there 
is not any consumptive demand they are fiad- 
ing difficulty im disposing of it. Under such 
conditions it is hardly possible to give accurate 
prices, as some merchants ask 10 cents for 
honey that others hold at l5cents. The prices 
given in our last quotations are asked, but feel- 
ing is unsettled. Beeswax steady at 3c. 

R. A. Burnett & Co. 


_ Kansas Ciry, July 28—Some new comb honey 
in market, but on account of hot weather the 
demand is not heavy, but will be getting better 
every day. Fancy white comb, 24 sections, per 
case, $3.50; No. 1, white and amber, 24 sections, 
per case, $3 25; No. 2, white and amber, 24 sec- 
tions, per case, $3.00. Extracted, white, per 
pound, 6@6%c; amber, 54c. Beeswax, good de- 
mand, 25@i0c. C. C. CLemons & Co. 


AvBany, N. Y., Jaly 18 —We ae receiving 
some shipments of new comb honey, mostly 
from the South; the demand light as yet; we 
are holding at 15@l6éc. Extracted slow at 6@7c. 
The crop of honey in this vicinity is very light, 
and we shall havetodepend upon other sec- 
tions more than ever for our supply of honey. 
Beeswax, 30@32c. H,. R,. Wricut. 


CINCINNATI, Aug. 6 ~The supply about equals 
the demand for extracted honey. Weare sell- 
ing amber extracted in barrels from 5% @6}<c, 
according to quality. White clover, barrels 
and caus, 7D&4éc, respectively. Comb honey, 
fancy,in no drip 7 cases, 16@16% cents. 
Beeswax, 30c. HE FRED W. Muts Co. 


New York, July 8—Some new crop comb 
honey uow arriving from Florida and the South, 
and fancy stock isin fair demand at l4c per 
pound, and 12@13c for No.1, with no demand 
whatever for dark grades. 

The market on extracted honey isin a very 
unsettled condition, with prices ranging from 
5@5}4c for light amber, 54¢@6\¢c for white. aud 
the Common Southern at fiom 50@55c per gal- 
lon. Beeswax steady at from 39@3ic. 

HILDRETH & SEGELKEN, 


CINCINNATI, Aug. 8.—New honey is now of- 
fered very freely, particularly extracted. The 
demand for honey is about as usual at this 
time of jhe season. I made sales at the follow- 
ing figures: Amber, 5@5%c; water-white al- 
falfa, 6%c; fancy white clover honey. 7@7%c. 
Comb honey, fancy water-white, brings from 
14@15c. Beeswax, 27@wWc. C. H.W. WEBER. 


Saw FRANCISCO, July 22.—White comb honey, 
114%@134c; amber, 8@10c. Extracted, white, 
54%@5 _c; light amber, 4% @5c; amber, 44 @4%c; 
dark. 34@4%c. Beeswax, good to choice, light, 
27% @2%; dark, 25@26c. 

This season’s crop is not only unusually late, 
but is proving much lighter than was generally 
expected. Whilethe market is unfavorable to 
buyers, the demand at extreme current rates is 
not brisk and is mainly on local account. 





WANTED! "*SSne HONEY 


In no-drip shipping-cases. Also Amber Ex- 
tracted in barrels or cans. Quote your best price 
delivered Cincinnati. The Pred W. Muth Co. 

32Atf Front and Walnut, CincrinnatTI, Ono. 





WANTED-—Comb Honey in quantity lots. 
We are perhaps the only dealers in this article 
owning as much as 150,000 pounds at one time. 
Please state quantity, quality and price asked 
for your offerings, Thos. C. Stanley & Son, 
WAtf MANZANOLA, COLO., or FAIRFIELD, ILL. 


foe sr 





WANTED—Extracted Honey. 
Mail sample and state lowest price delivered 
Cincinnati. Will buy FANCY WHITE COMB 
HONEY, any quantity, but must be put up in 
no-drip shipping-cases. 
Cc. H. W. WEBER, 
2146-48 Central Ave., CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
Ati Please mention the Bee Journal. 


WANTED! 


TO BUY—White Clover Comb and Extracted 
HONGY —also Beeswax Spotcash. Address 
at once, Cc. M. SCOTT & CO. 

33Atf 1004 E. Wasu. St., INDIANAPOLIS, IND 





Please mention Bee Journal when writing 
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The Best Bee-Goods 
in the World... 


are no better than those we make, 
and the chances are that they are not 
so good. If you buy of us you 


wil not be disappointed. 
We are undersold by no 


ome. Send for new catalog and 
price-list and free copy of THE 
AMERICAN BEE-KEEPER; in its 
thirteenth year; 50 cents a year; es- 
pecially for beginners. 


THE 


W. T. Falconer Mfg. Co., 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


W. M. GerrisH, Epping, N.H., carries 
a full line of our goods at es prices. 
Order of him and save the freight. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 





Queen-Clipping Device Free! 


The MonetTTe Queen-Clipping 
Device is a fine thing for use in 
catching and clipping Queens’ 
wings. It is used by many bee- 
keepers. Full printed directions 
sent with each one. We mail it for 
25cents; or will send it FREE as 
a premium for sending us One 
New subscriber to the Bee Journal 
for a year at $1.00; or for $1.10 we 
will mail the Bee Journal one year 
and the Clipping Device. Address, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
144 & 146 E. Erie St., - CHICAGO, ILL. 


INVESTMENTS 


— 


SOUTHERN LANDS. 


Such investments are not speculative. The 
South is not a new country. Market and ship- 
ping facilities are adequate and first-class. The 
climate is mild and favorable. Notwithstand- 
ing these and other advantages, Southern lands 
are selling for prices far below their real value, 
and at present prices net large returns on the 
investment. For a free set of circulars, Nos. 
1 to 10, inclusive, concerning the possibilities of 
lands in Kentucky, West Tennessee, Mississ- 
ippi and Louisiana, on and near the I[Ilinois 

entral Railroad, for homeseekers and invest- 
ors, address the undersigned, 


A. H. HANSON, G. P.A., Ghicago. 


26A12t Please mention the Bee Journal. 


TARISE 


To say ty the readers of 
the BEE JOURNAL that 


POOLITTLE... 


is now up with orders, 
so he can send Queens 
from his choice honey- 
gathering stock, by re- 
turn mail, at the follow- 
ing prices: 






CHAS 














1 Untested Queen . .$1.00 
3 Untested Queens.. :2.25 
1 Tested Queen .... 1.25 
3 Tested Queens.... 3.00 





1 select tested queen 1.50 
a * Queens 4.00 
Extra selected breed- 


ee ——— ing, the very best. .5.00 


Circular free, giving particulars regarding 
each class of Queens, conditions, etc. Address, 


G. M. DOOLITTLE, 


29Dtf Borodino, Onondaga Co., N. Y. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 
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vat Dadant’s Foundation 3; 
What more can anybody do? BEAUTY, 





We guarantee Satisfaction. FUgHy fimmanee Wo ea oA 
No LOSS. PATENT WEED-PROCESS SHEETING. 4 
Because it has always 


Why does it sell so well? faction than any other. 


there have not been any complaints, but thousands of compliments. 


iven better satis. 
use in 25 years 





Send name for our Catalog, Samples of Foundation and Veil Material, 
We sell the best Veils, cotton or silk. 


Bee-Keepers’ Suppli 


Very fine pure-bred BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCK Chickens and 
for sale at very low prices. 





OF ALL 
KINDS *#*##+« 
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Eggs 





Langstroth on the Honey-Bee—Revised, 
The classic in Bee-Culture—Price, $1.20, by mail. 





BEESWAX WANTED 
at all times. 


DADANT & SON, 


Hamilton, Hancock Co., Ill 


wm 
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Please mention Bee Journa) when writing 


RED CLOVER HONEY-QUEENS. 


SPRING BLUFF, WIS., July 18, 1903 
THE A. 1, RUOT Co., Medina, Ohio. 

Dear Sirs:—I thought I would write 
you a few lines in regard to the Red 
Clover Queen | got from you. They 
haven't swarmed yet this summer, but | 
have taken 48 sections from them and 
there is 24 more ali ready to come off. 

Just think, 72 nice sections of as nice 
honey as ever was made. and only July 
18th. It seems asthough they will surely 
fill 48 more. 

1 don’t know whether their tongues 
are any longer than any of the others, 
or whether they gathered it from Red 
Clover, but surely such bees are worth 
money. 

1 use the 8-frame Jumbo frame. 
C. E, KELLOGG. 
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’ “Ny y C. E. KELLOG4, Spring Bluff, Wis. 

Dear Sir —We have yours of July 18th 
and would be glad to have you advise us 
by return mail with reference to the 
capping of the honey. Some parties say 
the capping from these bees is not 
white, and we would be glad to have you 
advise us how your honey is in this re- 
spect, and oblige, Yours truly, 

THE A. 1. Root Co 





*PRING BLUFF, WIS., July 31, 1903. 
THE A. J. Root Co., Medina, Ohio. 

Dear Sirs:—Yours of July 24th at hand 
to-day. In regard to your question in 
reference to the cappings of the honey 
from these bees | will say that it 
simply perfect, beautiful snow-white 
and every box perfect. 96 one-pound 
sections now. I am quite sure they w 
fill two more supers, which will bring 
the number up to 144. I would like very 
much to have you see a few of those sex 
tions, and I will be gladto send you a 
few. 

Now, I haven't told you ALL their 
good qualities yet. Lam sure they are 
by far the most gentle bees to handle | 
have. I could take off the sections wit! 
out smoke or veil without getting stung 

There are a few traits about them tha 
seem to me are quite remarkable aside from their honey-gathering; they don’t seem to want to swarm 

will write you again in a few weeks and let you know if they fill the 144 sections, which I am suré 
they will. Respectfully, C. E. KELLOGG. 


AGAIN READY FOR PROMPT DELIVERY. 


We were snowed under with orders for a few weeks, but here we are agai’ 
with good Queens and prompt service. 


Red Clover and Honey Queens. 


Each. 





Untested 
Tested 
Select Tested 


BOUND 0 deccscvesisccsoccccscecs secocsssoces $5 
Select Breeding............. 7 


Six. 
$ 5. 
| 
| Extra Select Breeding...... ... 


With any of the last three we include one frame of bees and brood to insur 
safe arrival, for which we make no charge. These must be sent by express 








Queen circular free. 
THE A. Il. ROOT CO., Medina, Ohio. 





